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DENMARK’S WOMEN 


> WIN STEP MORE 





Upper House Advances Parlia- 
mentary Suffrage Measure and 
Vittory Thus Seems Assured 
In Denmark the Upper House has 

bowed to the inevitable, and has fol- 

lowed the Lower House in agreeing 
that the Constitution shall be re- 
vised. The bill providing for this 
was accepted by. all parties, and was 
referred to a committee of fifteen 
members of Parliament “for report.” 

This is the next stage in its regular 

course toward becoming law. On 

the same day the Electora! Reform 

Rill, which proposes to liberalize the 

suffrage for men and grant equal 

rights to women, was accepted ~and 
referred in like manner. Parliamen- 
tary suffrage for women is thus as- 

sured in Denmark, though the Dill 

must pass a seoond Parliament be- 

fore it goes into effect. 


COLLEGE FACULTY 
PREPARE TO VOTE 


Mt. Holyoke Professors Register 
for School Election and Pass 
Reading Test Successfully 


Most of the faculty of Mt. Holyoke 
College have registered to cast their 
ballots at the next school election. 
The election officers, according to a 
press report, were taken by surprise 
when the large body of ladies pre- 
sented themselves, as there is no con- 
test over the school eleetion, and 
nothing to bring the women out ex- 
cept pure principle. 

An amusing ard instructive scene 
fellowed. The registrars, some oi 
whom are not highly educated men, 
proceeded to put the women profes- 
wrs through the examination re- 
quired by law to find out whether 
they knew how to read, All passed 
the literacy test successfully. 

The number of printed forms for 
the women to fill out fell short, but 
they were determined to register, and 
wrote out more forms by hand. 


WOMEN OUT FOR 
CHICAGO COUNCIL 


Miss Breckenridge, Miss McDow- 
ell and Mrs. Bowen Reported 
as Candidates 

















Miss Sophonisba Breckenridge, as- 
sociate dean of women at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Miss Mary McDowell, 
who is the head resident of the 
University of Chicago Social Set- 
tlement, and Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen, 
distinguished in many good move- 
ments in that city, will be candidates 
for the City Ceuncil at the spring 
election, according to a press dis- 
patch. 

The women, it is said, will run on 
an independent ticket, pursuant to a 
campaign by women’s civic organiza- 
tions to obtain representation in the 
Council to promote legislation in 
Which women are especially inter- 
ested. y 

If this news should prove true, and 
if the three women are elected, Chi- 
cago will be sure of at least three 
able and incorruptible councillors. 





Mrs. Catt’s recent School for Suf- 
frage Workers ‘in ‘New York was so 
great a success that similar schools 
are being started in a number of dif- 
ferent States. Mrs. La Follette sug- 
fests that a travelling school should 
be arranged, and sent all over the 
country. 





The Idaho Legislature has passed a 
bill asked for by the State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, providing that the 
Signature of the wife as well as the 
husband shall be required in the gale 
of community real estate. 


for President in Chicago. 


an American citizen,” observed 


Rhode Island is keenly alive to the 
importance of equal suffrage for wom- 
en. Nowhere is this interest shown 
more clearly than in the rather phe- 
nomenal growth of the Woman Suf- 
frage Party. 

Since the inspiring talk of Mrs. 
Catt last May on the value of this 
form of political organization, over a 
thousand members have been en- 
rolled; competent leaders and cap- 
tains have been found for several of 
the districts in Providence, Paw- 
tucket and Newport; so many de- 
mands for speakers and meetings 
have come in that they can scarcely 
be filled, and a fine group of women 
have come forth with the sacrificial 
spirit which makes them willing to 
do the hard, grimy work that, while 
it lacks the poetry er the fireworks 
of the big meeting, makes our politi- 
cians sit up and wonder whose head 
in their midst we have in mind for 
our first blow. 

Canvassing, teas, street meetings, 
Woman’s Journal Day, bazaars and 
what not, indicate that the day of the 
parade is not far off, and when it 
comes it will not be a small one. 
Especially good work is _ being 
done by our colored people. Miss 
Helen Thomas, who called together 
the first Woman Suffrage Party 
meeting in District 3, has competent 
captains in Mrs. Phillips and Mrs. 
Greene, both prominent in  philan- 
thropic work among colored people. 
The Rhode Island Union of Colored 
Women, representing their race 
throughout the State, passed a resa- 
lution endorsing the suffrage move- 
ment and promising support. 

Our Swedish and Norwegian popu- 
lation is well informed on the ques- 
tion, and almost universally in sym- 
pathy. 

Miss Mary A. D. Brennan, a splen- 
did type of the Irish-American college 
woman, and Mrs. Sara Fitz, a teacher 
from New York, have dene excellent 
propaganda work, and have gained a 
strong constituency among the Irish- 


the clerk. 
never been any reason for me to become naturalized before.” 
the date on the papers again, and read 1835. 

Never before had the clerk issued papers to a person that had come over in a sailing vessel. 
rest of her family Miss Pooley left London on the vessel Louisa, and in six weeks was in New York. She has 
lived practically all her life in this country, and has been a suffragist, as she expresses it, ever since there was 
a suffrage question. She is not a militant, however. 

“I believe women should have a voice in the making of the laws,” she said, “because they have to live under 
them, and because if they break them they are punished.” 
were signed. She was a citizen of another country. 





American group. And, much te our 








joy, our Jewish women are waking 
up, and, owing to their capable lead- 
ers, they are accomplishing good 
work. 





The general plan of work of the 
Woman Suffrage Party divides itself 
into three heads for the year 1913- 
1914: First, to maintain Headquar- 
ters. Excellent ones have already 
been started at 602 Jackson Building 
ou Westminster street, where every- 
one, especially helpers, will always 
be welcomed. 

Second: To open up as far as possi- 
ble through good organizers the one 
hundred assembly districts of Rhode 
Island, and see them equipped with 
good leaders and captains. 

Third and most important: To 
leave no stone unturned to put 
through this year’s Legislature the 
Presidential Suffrage Bill, which has 
been the goal of Rhode Island suffra- 
gists for more than twenty years. 
Rhode Island women are quite alive 
to the national importance of this 
measure at this time and are going in 
to win. 





Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst . will 
speak in Infantry Hall, Nov 14, at 
8 P. M. This meeting is under the 
auspices of the Woman Suffrage Par- 
ty, and gives that organization an 
opportunity to add to its treasury. 
The tickets, reserved section, one 
dollar, admission 50 cents, may be ob- 
tained at the news stand, Providence 
Journal Building. Don’t fail to hear 
Mrs. Pankhurst, and at the same time 
help swell our funds. We need the 
money. 





The W. S. P. will bring out a 
special edition of the Woman Citizen 
on Nov. 4. Mrs. Jeannette S. French, 
the editor, leader in District 6 in Paw- 
tucket, has generously extended this 
opportunity. 





Mrs. Max Abelson is the agent of 
the W. 8. P. for The Woman's Jour 





English Woman Swearing Allegiance 
in Order to Vote In Chicago) pec is 





—Courtesy Chicage Record-Herald 


Scenes like this are happening now in the second largest city In the United States; for women can vote 


Miss Ellen Pooley, 81 years of age and for seventy-cight years a resident of the United States, is shown 
standing before the clerk of the Superior Court, and lifting her right hand, as she renounces her allegiance to 
King George of England and takes the oath of loyalty to the United States. 
“Yes,” replied Miss Pooley, “but I can vote this fall. There has 
Mr. Richard J. McGrath, the clerk, looked at 


“You were a good while becoming 


With the 


Miss Pooley finished her little speech. Her papers 


_ RhedeIsland- Women Alert 


By Sara M. Algeo, General Chairman Rhode Island Woman Suffrage Party 


nal. She has already secured about 
50 subscriptions. Make it possible 
for her to go to the Washington Con- 
vention by sending her your subscrip- 
tion before Nov. 15. 





Save your pennies for the big 
Rhode Island Suffrage Bazaar the 
first week in December. All offers of 








This picture of The Woman's Jour- 
nal newsgirl had its birth in Rhode 
Island, where Woman's Journal Day 
is being celebrated this week. 





service and gifts will be gladly hailed 
at 602 Jackson Building. 





About thirty women are selling 
Woman’s Journals in Providence to- 
day, not to mention those who have 
prepared our lunch at Headquarters. 
Next year we want fifty. 





The lecture of Mrs. Florence Howe 
Hall on “Poet and Philanthropist” 
(her mother and father) was very 
fine. Julla Ward Howe was reincar 
uated in her daughter's portrayal. 





SUFFRAGE BABIES 
BEAT THE WORLD 





Broken at Better 
Babies Contest Held in En- 
franchised State 





A heavy blow has been given to 
he doctrine that equal suffrage for 
nothers means destruction for 
abies. The world's 
roken at the Better Babies contest 
ately held at the Interstate Fair in 
)pokane, Wash. There were more 
han 1400 babies entered. So many 
the youngsters were nearly per- 
ect that, after the preliminary tests, 
ii additional competition had to be 
1eld to settle the relative merits of 
he babies who came up to 98 per 
‘ent. or over. At the close, the win- 
1ing babies and their mothers were 


record was 


jut into seven big touring cars and 
ken around the Fair grounds amid 
-he enthusiastic cheers of the great 
crowds that had been waiting pa- 
tiently to see them. 

This news will please Miss Julia C. 
Lathrop, head of the Children’s Bu- 
reau at Washington, D. C., who is a 
strong advocate of equal suffrage. In 
her address at the last National Suf- 
frage Convention, Miss Lathrop said: 
“Instead of being incompatible with 
child welfare, woman suffrage leads 
toward it, and is indeed the next 
great service to be rendered for the 
welfare and ennoblement of the 
home.” 


—— 


WOMEN VOTERS 
HELP BASEBALL 


Almost All of Them in Illinois 
Town Favor Purchase of Muni- 
cipal Park 





live hundred women veters of Rock 
Island, Ill., are reported to have won 
ver all the local lovers of baseball 
to equal suffrage. The women voted 
almost unanimously the other day in 
avor of a bond issue to enable the 
city to buy ground for a_ baseball 
park, 

With the-ball park privately owned 
vy the Rock Island Baseball Associa- 
ion, league baseball did not pay. 
fans and persons interested in the 
municipal playground 
joined hands in supporting the idea 
that the city buy the park. The 
league team to be put in the field next 
spring will be permitted to use the 
park for games at home, and while 
the team is away the grounds will be 


movement 


available for amateur clubs and teams 
of youngsters. The fact that the bond 
issue provides for the purchase of six 
acres outside the park for a munici- 
pal field and playground may have 
been a strong factor in bringing out 
the large feminine vote. “Women, 
where they are permitted to vote at 
all, vote for many wholesome things,” 
Says the Manchester Union in com- 
menting on the incident. Mothers 
realize that the activities of growing 
boys need a healthful outlet. 





At the annual meeting of the Con- 
necticut Woman Suffrage Association 
the other day, it was announced that 
the annual income of the Association 
had grown from $400 three years ago, 
to $20,000 last year. Interest in equal 
suffrage is increasing by leaps and 
bounds, even in conservative New 
England. 





Brooklyn today is to witness a great 
suffrage parade, the first in its his- 
tory. Marchers from all over the 
State will be in line, besides repre- 
sentatives from suffrage clubs in New 
Jersey, Connecticut and elsewhere. 
Four hundred men from the various 
Jabor organizations are expected to 





take part. 
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THE CRY 
THE WOMEN 


By Berton Braley 








The Wives 


We have borne you sons and daugh- 
ters 
And suffered in joy our pain; 
In war with its myriad slaughters 
We have cared for wounded and 
slain; 
We have shared your dream of tomor- 
row, 
We have shared your work of to- 
day, 
We have comforted you in sorrow, 
We have smiled when the skies 
were gray. 
We are fit for wives and mothers, in 
palace or tiny cote; 
We are fit for’ the fret and trouble, 
but we are not fit to vote! 
The Toilers 
We have worked in the sweatshop 
reeking, 
We have toiled in the roaring mill; 
When you in your need came seeking 
We gave you our strength and 
skill; 
We have battled against temptation 
And we skimped and starved the 
while; 
We have faced the situation 
With a brave and dauntless smile. 
We are fit to fight for a living, to 
take the world by the throat; 
We are fit to share the labor, but we 
are not fit to vote! 


THE OUTLOOK IN 
RHODE ISLAND 


By Elizabeth Upham Yates, Pres- 
ident Rhode Island Woman 
Suffrage Association. 











How all pervasive and prevailing is 
the movement for the enfranchise- 


ment of women the world around, 
Rhode Island conspicuously mani- 
fests. In this State, whose conserva- 


tism is in inverse ratio to its area, 
and where full democracy for men is 
still limited by a property qualifica- 
tion, there is an awakening and in- 


creased interest in woman suffrage 
that promises practical results. 
While the activities and achieve- 


ments that can be recounted seem in- 
significant in comparison with some 
other States, probably the actual ad- 
vance from opposition and indifference 
to candid inquiry and popular interest 
is scarcely surpassed anywhere. 
From the soil enriched by the labors 
of such notable leaders as Elizabeth 
Buffum Chace and Anna Garlin Spen- 
cer, the late dormant seed is bursting 
forth with promise of fruitage in the 
not distant future. 


The work of the State Association 
the past year has been along the 
lines of popular education. The State 
president has spoken to all sorts of 
organizations sufficiently interested to 
wish to hear a full and fair discus- 
sion of the subject. The number of 
men’s organizations that have thus 
given opportunity for a presentation 
of the import of the movement has 
been particularly significant. Minis- 
ters’ meetings, men’s clubs, social 
and civic celebrations have afforded 
occasions for the removal of misap- 
prehensions and false notions, the 
outgrowth of ancient prejudices, and 
the correction of false statements 
concerning the practical operation of 
woman suffrage Teachers’ meetings 
and mothers’ clubs have also mani- 
fested a spirit of sympathy and in- 
quiry by granting the subject prom- 
inence on their programs. 

The fact that the leading suffragists 
in Rhode Island are also among the 
most prominent social workers, and 
have by their endeavors brought 
about legislation of conspicuous pub- 
lic benefit, strengthens greatly our in- 
fluence with the people generally and 
the best men among the politicians. 

We do not agree with those suffra- 
gists who think time and energy 
given to secure better laws is mis- 
spent. Rather, such work gives us a 
chance to advertise our interest in 
progressive legislation and increases 
public confidence in our fitness for 
the duties of active citizenship. 

Newport affords special opportuni- 
ties for suffrage propaganda during 
the summer, and under the able lead- 
ership of Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott our 
work has advanced there greatly. 
Practical organization is being car- 
ried on by the Woman Suffrage Party 
under the enthusiastic guidance of 
Mrs. Sara M. Algeo. The State Asso- 
ciation fully appreciates the value of 
this line of endeavor, and gives to it 
hearty co-operation, 
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WOMAN'S PLACE 


By Mary Alden Hopkins 
















Last winter a woman, keenly inter- 
ested in the well-being of children, 
approached a legislator to ask his 
support of a bill concerning medical 
examination of school children. The 
delicate susceptibility of the legisla- 
tor was outraged by the unwomanli- 
ness of her “lobbying.” He rebuked 
her sternly for meddling in politics, 
ending with the impressive words, 
“Madam, a good woman stays at 
home to take care of her children.” 
The woman withdrew, somewhat 
puzzled. The compulsory education 
law took her children out of her 
home to put them in a schoolroom, 
and too exalted idealism forbade her 
trying to influence school politics. As 
she thought about the matter, she de- 
cided that the puzzling contradiction 
lay in limiting “home” to the cubic 
space included between house walls, 
cellar and roof. It seemed to her 
that wherever her little children 
went she must go; that she must con- 
cern herself with all that touched her 
children’s interests; that her “home” 
was really the entire city—the State 
—the country—perhaps the whole 
world. 

Here are two incidents that con- 
firmed her in her decision: 

The water supply of Fairholm was 
contaminated by the sewage from the 
towns up the river. Typhoid fever 
floated leisurely down with the cur- 
rent, pausing for its handful of lives 
from each town. The city council 
said decisively that the city could 
not build a filter plant without in- 
creased taxation. At the words “in- 
creased taxation,” the majority of the 
men assured their wives that the 
best method was to boil the water. 
They squelched wifely discussion by 
remarks like, ‘““My dear, if you want 
a new filter plant you must change 
our State constitution on the bonded 
indebtedness of third-class cities.” 

That sounded more like politics 
than like woman’s concerns, and the 
housewives set to boiling. Mrs. 
Homer, among others, boiled water 
to drink, water for bathing “above 
the neck,” water for washing vege- 
tables; and scalded her hands along 





Rhode Island is particularly fortu- 
nate in the harmony within the ranks 
of the suffrage workers. This is 
largely due to a frank recognition of 
“diversity of gifts, but the same 
spirit.” 

Conservatives and radicals are 
making their appeals each to their 
frown order, and each winning support 
from kindred spirits. 

All the suffrage organizations will 
unite to secure a favorable vote on 
presidential suffrage in the coming 
Legislature. backed by systematic 
organization and wise endeavors, we 
hope to attain to this very potent 
fraction of enfranchisement, and take 
our place in the enviable ranks of the 
National Council of Women Voters. 





COLLEGE LEAGUE 
DOES GOOD WORK 


Rhode Island Association Begins 
Year With Bright Prospects 
and Increased Number 








The College Equal Suffrage League 
of Rhode Island is beginning its year 
with good prospects and a member- 
ship much larger than last year’s. 

Its first meeting, to be held in Man- 
ning Hall, Brown University, Tuesday, 
Nov. 4, at 8 P. M., will be addressed 
by its ex-president, Mrs. Camillo Von 
Klenze, on “The Modern German 
Woman.” Mrs. Von-Klenze has re- 
turned from a year’s study in Ger- 
many of the woman movement among 
her kindred. 





Mrs, Maud Wood Park spoke last 
week before the new Suffrage League 
of Radcliffe College. “Suffrage for 
women,” she said, “is having tke 
same experience that higher educa- 
tion for women did less than a cen- 
tury ago. It is nothing radical, noth- 
ing revolutionary.” Miss Sherman, 
librarian of the college, announced 
that a shelf for suffrage literature 
would be reserved in the library. 








with the dishes. She forbade the 
children’s—tasting water outside the 
house. Disobedient Jimmy on the 
baseball field drank water from a tin 
bucket—without getting the fever; 
Janet sipped dubious drinks at the 
ice cream emporium—likewise with- 
out harm; while little Josie, despite 
hours of conscientious thirst, got the 
fever from milk in her own blue 
china mug. The cow’s drinking 
water had not been boiled. The 
mothers of Fairholm had not at- 
tacked the source of danger, because 
of their narrow definition of “home.” 

Story after story could be told of 
food contaminated before it entered 
the house; bread handled warm by a 
scrofulous baker; shiny red apples 
sold to school children by a vender 
with a loathsome disease; food on 
which flies had tramped; and adul- 
terated raw material. What does it 
profit a cook to fight vermin in her 
own cellar if the State inspection of 
slaughter houses is lax, the bake- 
shops -unsanitary and street selling 
unsupervised? 


It is a mother’s business to buy 


warm clothing, but the amount of: 


wool in baby’s twenty-five-cent shirt 
is determined by the tariff. 

What is the mother to do about it? 
Does her interest in the food begin 
only as it comes up the back steps? 
Has she no responsibility for fire- 
trap buildings, uncensored moving 
pictures, unkempt parks and dirty 
streets, because these matters have 
moved into “politics’—are even used 


as election issues whereby candi- 
dates stand or fall? 
Some mothers say that, since a 


new method of production has come 
about, mothers must learn to under- 
stand that method. They say that 
municipal housekeeping is not so 
very different from family housekeep- 
ing: They say that, after all, the na- 
tion is simply an overgrown family, 
and that, just as a cumplete family 
group must have both father care 
and mother care, so the nation needs 
beth father care and mother care.— 
The Congregationalist. 


Among the general arguments for 
“Votes for Women” here in Rhode 
Island, a few words from a real wom- 
an voter may not be amiss. For, in 
the land of the setting sun, the sun 
of political equality for woman and, 
as a result, the rereading of all hu- 
man values, has risen over the Lori- 
zon, and will soon blaze in full glory 
over all the western country. 

I cannot, in a brief article, even 
mention the long list of just and 
sane laws that have been passed as a 
result of the voting of the mothers of 
the Pacific coast. 

We have found in Washington, in 
Oregon, and in California, that the 
“bad women,” so called, are not anx- 
iously thrusting themselves forward 
into the light of day. They do not 
court notoriety. But in voting have 
they not the same right that the 
corresponding man has? If the white 
slaver, why not the white slave? 

Space, therefore, forbids my tell- 
ing of the eight hours a day—48 a 
week—law for working women 
passed in WasLington through the in- 
fluence “of the women’s votes. I can 
but mention the “lazy husbands act” 
in the same State, whereby a woman 
may, by appealing to the court, have 
the State supply her husband with 
work and give her his wages; nor 
can I explain the minimum wage for 
women—$9.60—passed in Oregon, 
nor dozens of others. I must concen- 
trate on the two most typical, most 
notable results of woman’s votes on 
the Pacific Coast—the recall of May- 
or Hiram C. Gill of Seattle in Janu- 
ary, 1911, and the recall of Judge 
Weller of San Francisco last year. 

For years preceding 1911, Seattle 
had been a “wide-open” town, the 
paradise of the human riff-raff, from 
Bathhouse John’s in Chicago to the 
Barbary Coast in ‘Frisco, because 
there was a legally set-apart, legally 
protected restricted district. Within 
this district anarchy reigned—a 
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By Maud Howe Elliott, President Newport County Woman 
Suffrage League 





Rhode Island, “the smallest State 
of all,” has two nerve centres in tke 
suffrage work, as it once had two cap- 
itals, Providence and Newport. In 
the winter the greatest activity is 
found in Providence, a fine, conserva- 


comprise half the population of the 
State. In the summer the centre of 
suffrage work shifts to Newport, 


During the last summer the suf- 
fragists of Newport County have 
carried on a very active campaign. 
The opening gun was fired in the 
early days of July, when a meeting 
was held at Convention Hall on tke 
beach. The chief speaker was our 
great forester, Gifford Pinchot, who, 
with all his heavy cares, found time 
and strength, like the true knight he 
is, to speak for the woman’s cause. 


a series of meetings in the afternoon, 
and of open-air meetings in the even- 
ing. One of the afternoon meetings 
‘was opened by Bishop Darlington, of 
Harrisburg, Pa. who made a most 
moving appeal on the high ground 
that the churchmen both in England 
and the United States are now tak- 
ing, that it is the sacred duty of 
women to interest themselves active- 
ly in the public housekeeping. Many 
of the meetings had for the presiding 
officers men of the highest standing 
in the State. The attendance has 
been large, the collections generous. 
It h s been a heartening experience 
for all the workers, the faithful few 
of the Old Guard who have stood 
staunchly beside their leader, Cora 
Mitchell, who started and for years 
carried on the work in Newport 
County almost single-handed, and for 
the new and vigorous young workers 
who have rallied to the standard. 


Perhaps the most encouraging sign 
of all—after our growing member- 
ship and the fattening of our slender 
purse—has been the calls we have re- 
ceived from different parts of the 
county to hold meetings. The spirit 





tive business city, whose inhabitants | 


This good send-off was followed by \ 





of Roger Williams is not dead in the 
State he founded, and his blood stil! 
moves like yeast in the veins of his 
descendants, some of whom we are 
pretty sure to find at every suffrage 
meeting. 


Bristol, the most conservative 
place in the most conservative State 
north of Mason & Dixon's line; Bris. 
tol, last slaving port in our country, 
called us and we came, and are 
asked to come again. The leading 
people of the town were present, rep- 
resentatives of the Herreshoffs, the 
de Wolfs and the Colt families were 
all there, and if some came to scoff, 
many remained to pray. Jamestown 
sent for us, and it was the same 
story, the best people came; so that 
at least a hearing has been granted 
us. 
What fine and generous kelp has 
come to us! From Washington came 
Edith Marsden; from California, 
Mrs. Alice Park (Rhode Island born 
and bred); a score of other strong 
ardent workers who have lent us 
their strength and their courage; 
and always from Providence came 
the staunch and generous support of 
the leaders of the old and new 
schools of suffrage work. 

So, when the roll call of the States 
is called, little Rhode Island, the 
smallest State of them all, answers 
with her big sisters, Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts and New York, “Here!” 


It is of especial and tender inter- 
est to the writer that, in the early 
days of the Newport County Woman 
Suffrage League, Julia Ward Howe 
was with Miss Mitchell the founder, 
heart and soul, spoke often at the 
meetings, and gave all help and 
comfort; so let this brief summary 
of the suffrage work in southern 
Rhode Island close with one line 
from a poem of hers, “The Tea- 
Party,” which might well be adopted 
for a motto: 

“To help the woman standard, new 
unfurled.” 








By Mary A. D. Brennan 


series of assaults, thefts and mur- 
ders in addition to the regular busi- 
ness. Some of this leaked out; the 
newspapers could not suppress it all. 
A crisis came when a high school boy 
was approached by a gambling tout 
near one of the select residential dis- 
tricts and told of a “good little 
game” down at the “Northern Club.” 
The boy went, lost a good deal of his 
money, and, in appealing to one of 
his teachers to help him out with his 
father, the true situation came to 
light. 


The decent men in Seattle were 
aroused to their duty. They started 
a “Recall petition,” and worked hard 
against the strong opposition of big 
business and big vice. This was in 
September, 1910. In November, 1910, 
the amendment giving votes to wom- 
en passed. The newly-enfranchised 
voters at once rolled up their sleeves 
and got to work getting signatures. 
The Recall election was held and 
“Hi” Gill. defeated by George W. 
Dilling by 3000 votes. Ex-Mayor Gill’s 
remark on learning the result is a 
part of Seattle history. “Damn the 
women” is not elegant, but it is 
forceful. 


The case of Judge Weller in San 
Francisco is along similar lines. A 
little girl was lured to a park near 
the Golden Gate and assaulted. A 
man and his wife, passing in a wag- 
on, heard moans. On the insistance 
of the woman, they investigated, and 
found the girl tied up. They took 
her home and, when the news leaked 
out, a small mothers’ club deter- 
mined on action. Alone, without in- 
fluence or money, they fought this 
good fight for justice and the protec- 
tion of the children. The man was 
arrested, and held in $1000 bail. He 
appealed, and, the first judge being 
absent on a vacation, the case was 
heard by Judge Weller, who reduced 
the bail to $100. The man skipped. 


4 








AN VOTER SPEAKS | 


Then it was that the mother spirit 
burst all bonds and entered into the 
fight with vice to the death. They 
started the Recall on Judge Weller 
He scoffed at the idea. What could 
a pitiable little handful of women do 
to this all-powerful police judge? for 
he had been letting such men off on 
easy bail for years. He forgot the 
greatness of the mother heart when 
aroused by the danger of little chil- 
dren; he forgot the vote which so re- 
cently had made these women his po- 
litical equals. He evidently had for- 
gotten Kipling’s lines that “the fe- 
male of the species is more deadly 
than the male” when defending the 
young. He was power-mad. Again, 
as in Seattle, the good men came to 
the women’s aid, and, shoulder to 
shoulder, they fought for truth and 
virtue, and—won! 


These cases merely prove that 
good men and good women have the 
same ideals and standards, and that 
either one, without the other’s aid, is 
but half as strong.. What has been 
done in the West can be done in the 
East; what has been accomplished 
for justice and sanity in the State 
of Washington can, be accomplished 
in the State of Rhode Island. 


The measure of a woman is the 
value she places on another woman. 
In like manner, the measure of 4 
man’s democracy is the value he 
places on woman suffrage, for, in 4 
democratic country, all people must 
have a voice in the government, °F 
democracy is an idle boast. Lincoln's 
words on the Negro question, “No 
country can endure half-slave and 
half-free,” are true today. Men of 
Rhode Island, get into the yanguard, 
and let the country see that you are 
tired of being led to progress by the 
West, and that your mothers and sis 
ters and wives are no longer to be 
clagsed with the “pauper, criminal, 
and insane”! 
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The Ohio State Sunday School Con- 
vention in session recently in Lima 
endorsed woman suffrage. 





Edna Kenton contributes to the 
November Century a noteworthy artli- 
cle on “The Militant Women—and 
Women.” 





The Kings County Men’s League 
for Woman Suffrage is planning to 
start in Brooklyn a clubhouse for 
woman suffrage, the first of its kind 
in this country. 





Mrs. Borden Harriman has been 
chosen resident commissioner of the 
new Federal Industrial Commission, 
and will have supervisory charge of 
its work, with headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D. C. . 





Gov. Clark of Iowa has appointed 
Mrs. Mary F. Williams, editor of the 
State W. C. T. U. paper, a delegate to 
the International Purity Congress te 
be held in Minneapolis, Nov. 7-12. 





Mrg. Isabel C. Barrows, after a long 
illness, passed away last week at her 
daughter’s home at Croton-on-Hudson, 
N. Y. The news has brought sorrow 
to thousands of hearts. A memorial 
tribute will appear later. 





Mrs. Pankhurst will lecture in Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston, on Nov. 15, at 
8 P. M. Tickets at $1.50, $1, 75 or 
50 cents, according to location, are 
now ready, and can be had at Tre- 
mont Temple, or at Herrick’s. Ad- 
mission, 25 cents. 





Mrs. Inez Milholland Boissevain 
is back in New York, as enthusiastic 
a suffragist as ever. Four days after 
landing she was guest of honor at a 
reception at the Headquarters of the 
W. P. U. On being asked whether 
Mr. Boissevain was a suffragist, she 
answered, “Why, all his relatives are 
fighting for votes over in Holland, 
and the Dutch women are going to get 
them mighty soon, too.” 





A number of the shopkeepers of 
Plainfield, N. J., promised at the re- 
quest of the suffragists to decorate 
their shops with yellow in honor of 
Parade Day. Thereupon the Plain- 
field antis called upon these shop- 
keepers and threatened to withdraw 
their patronage should the shops be 
decorated with the suffrage colors. 
Thus is patronage used to suppress 
sympathy for the Spirit of Freedom. 





Women cast two-fifths of the votes 
at the recent special election held in 
Glen Ellyn, Ill., to decide whether the 
village should become incorporated as 
a ‘park district, and assisted in defeat- 
ing the plan, 426 to 89. An even 200 
women voted. The vote was the larg: 
est ever cast in the village except at 
a presidential election, largely be- 
cause of the interest shown by the 
women, who had their first opportu- 
nity to exercise their new right of 
suffrage. 





The Ohio Federation of Women’s 
Clubs passed withott a dissenting 
vote, at its recent convention in Chil- 
licothe, a resolution of sympathy with 
every effort to educate the women of 
the State in good citizenship. “This 
places the Federation in line with the 
civic leagues being organized in the 
cities and towns of Ohio for the pur- 
pose of preparing women to appre- 
ciate the ballot and use it wisely 
when it is theirs,” says the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. Addresses were made 
later at the convention by Miss Jane 
Addams and Dean Sumner of Chicago. 





The New York City Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has passed a resolu- 
tion rebuking the Board of Education 
for unfair discrimination against 
women teachers. Disregarding a re- 
quest from the Federation that wom- 


en be appointed to some of the vacant , movement. 
especially in girls’;campaigns in the various States and 


principalships, 
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The Junior Suffrage League of 
Newark will have full charge of the 
sale of Woman’s Journals at the Con- 
vention of the New Jersey Suffrage 
Association, on Nov. 14, and they 
have excellent plans for making sales 
and securing subscriptions. 





Members of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association or of its 
local branches who expect to attend 
the National Suffrage Convention in 
Washington the last of this month, 
are requested to send their names to 
the Headquarters, 585 Boylston street, 
Boston, in order that the large dele- 
gation to which Massachusetts is en- 
titled may. be duly filled up. 





The School of Eugenics at 585 
Boylston street, Boston, has started 
its first course of the year, a series of 
ten lectures, with a conference and 
discussion on the Psychology of the 
Sexual Life by Prof. George V. W. 
Dearborn on Tuesday and Thursday 
evenings at 8 o’clock. The course is 
arranged for teachers, parents and 
social workers. 





Three thousand persons listened 
with keen interest to the recent de- 
bate on woman suffrage between Mrs. 
L. Crozier French and Mrs. Annie 
Riley Hale at Knoxville, Tenn. Mrs. 
French said: “A ballot is a certifi- 
cate of membership in the govern- 
ment. It is also a small weapon of 
defense. The men do not need the 
ballot as much as the women, for 
they have greater physical strength, 
greater wealth, which means power, 
and for years they had greater educa- 
tional advantages. I am for equal 
suffrage,” concluded Mrs. French, 
“but if one-half the race is to be dis- 
franchised let it be the stronger side, 
and give the ballot to the weaker 
side which needs it most.” No vote 
was taken. The Knoxville Sentinel 
says: “That the question is of wide- 
spread interest in the South was dem- 
onstrated by the large audience that 
filled the National Conservation expo- 
sition auditorium.” 





Miss Harriet May Mills, who has 
just retired from the presidency of 
the New York State Suffrage Associa- 
tion, is enjoying a well-earned vaca- 
tion. It is 21 years since Lucy Stone 
summoned her to the service of the 
suffrage cause, and she has given the 
major part of that time to New York 
State. For the past three years she 
has been its president. When she 
passed on the badge of office to Mrs. 
Raymond Brown, Miss Mills was able 
to report the largest membership and 
the largest budget in the Associa- 
tion’s history. The society has made 
up for all losses and has 2,000 more 
paid members than a year ago, with 
50,000 new enrolled members. The 
receipts show an increase of nearly 
$3,000, totaling $14,229.89. During 
her term of office Miss Mills has 
spoken in every county of the State, 
and has raised thousands of dollars 
for the Association. She will resume 
suffrage work by Jan. 1, and will de- 
vote herself to lecturing. In the 
meantime her address will be Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 





Mrs. Rheta Childe Dorr hag arrived 
in Washington to edit “The Suffrag- 
ist,” the new weekly paper to be 
launched this month by the Congres- 
sional Union for Woman Suffrage. 
James Keating, formerly managing 
editor of Hampton’s Magazine, has 
been engaged as business manager, 
and a number of brilliant young 
women writers in Washington will 
contribute. Since the Woman's 
Tribune there has been no paper at 
the national capital devoted to secur- 
ing a suffrage amendment to the fed- 
eral constitution. “The Suffragist” 
will also give particular attention to 
the proceedings of Congress, especial- 
ly as they bear upon the suffrage 
Although the suffrage 


schools, the board has filled all the different countries will receive some 


places with men. The Federation has 
now voted to ask Mayor Kline that at 


least half the vacancies on the Board its particular sphere. 


attention, the national political field 
in the United States is announced as 
The new paper 


of Education this fall be filled by is expected by its founders to play an 
women, and it also asks that women ,important part in influencing public 
be made eligible as directors of the opinion in favor of the proposed fed- 


municipal park playgrounds. 
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CLUBWOMEN BACK 
+ SOLONS’ ACTION 


Pennsylvania Federation Over- 
whelmingly Endorses Action of 
Legislature in Passing Measure 








The most far-reaching and im- 
portant plank adopted by the State 
Federation of Pennsylvania Women at 
its recent convention in Swarthmore 
was the following, presented by the 
resolutions committee: 

“Whereas, A resolution providing 
for the submission of a constitutional 
amendment enfranchising the women 
of Pennsylvania passed the Legisla- 
ture of 1913, thereby making equal 
suffrage an immediate issue in our 
State; and 

“Whereas, In view of this decision 
it becomes the duty of every woman 
to enquire diligently into the merits 
of this question; and as there are 
many clubs which wholly or in part 
favor this extension of suffrage; 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Board of Direc- 
tors be instructed to appoint a stand- 
ing committee, which shall furnish 
necessary information to the clubs 
and assist them to prepare such data 
for this important work, thereby pre- 
paring them for the discussion which 
will arise during the legislative ses- 
sion of 1915; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the State Federa- 
tion of Pennsylvania Women hereby 
endorse the action of the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature of 1913.” 

This resolution was enthusiastically 
applauded, and was .adopted by an 
overwhelming vote. At the close of 
the resolutions committee’s report 
Miss Hannah Patterson, State chair- 
man of the Woman Suffrage Party, 
offered from the floor a further reso- 
lution asking for a straight endorse- 
ment of woman suffrage. Owing to 
the lateness of the hour and the fact 
that a considerable number of dele- 
gates had been forced to leave the 
meeting in order to catch early trains 
home, action on this resolution was 
deferred until the next annual meet- 
ing. 

A further indication of the import- 
ance which the suffrage movement 
has assumed among club women was 
the devotion of an evening’s program 
to the discussion of this question. 
Mrs. Raymond Brown of New York 
and Mrs. Frank M. Roessing of Pitts- 
burgh spoke in favor of the measure 
and Mrs. A. J. George of Massachu- 
setts and Mrs. Horace Brock of Leb- 
anon, Pa., represented the opposition. 
If the ovation that greeted the suf- 
frage speakers may be taken as an in- 
dication of the sympathies of the 
audience, they were decidedly for suf- 
frage. 

At every session of the Federation 
a strong suffrage sentiment was evi- 
dent. Nearly every report contained 
a hint or an endorsement of this great 
issue. The speakers for a better sys- 
tem of public charities in Pennsylva- 
nia, for improved pure food laws, for 
civil service reform, for more effec- 
tive eugenic legislation, for better 
child labor laws, for improved sanita- 
tion, for a larger appropriation to 
study the status and condition of the 
feeble-minded, all urged the club 
women to use their influence at Har- 
risburg to further legislation in these 
directions. 

Mrs. Samuel Semple, president of 
the Federation, reminded the meeting 
that the women of the State cannot 
be held responsible for the men who 
go to Harrisburg. The four new 
directors on the Executive Board are 
suffragists. 

Throughout the convention a large 
number of delegates wore above their 
delegates’ badges the suffrage cam- 
paign button reading “Votes for Wom- 
en, Penna., 1915.” 





An attempt to discriminate against 
a woman for the principalship of the 
Girls’ High School in Philadelphia 
has brought out a protest from the 
Woman Suffrage Society of Philadel- 
phia County. It is reported that 892 
members of the society will petition 
the Board of Education to appoint 
Miss Kathryn E. Puncheon, who is 
already acting principal. Miss Lida 
Stokes Adams and other members, 
including Mrs. Elizabeth Burns, the 
president, say that Miss Puncheon 
has fully shown her ability. 
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MISS MILLS ON CONVENTION 


New York Association Takes Share of Journal -Stock 












Miss Harriet May Mills writes: 

There are some omissions in your 
excellent report of the 45th annual 
convention of the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Association, One is 
the fact that at our final business 
meeting we voted to take one hundred 
dollars’ worth of stock in The Wom- 
an’s Journal, and raised the amount 
on the spot. Miss Isabel Howland of 
Sherwood had been appointed by our 
official board to push this matter, in 
response to your appeal of last spring. 
She felt that the convention was the 
place to secure results, and so the 
event proved. You will, therefore, re- 
ceive in a few days the subscription 
of the New York State Association to 
this share of stock. May every other 
State follow suit! 

Nor was the great parade on the 
opening night of the convention men- 
tioned in your report. Its success was 
largely due to the indefatigable work 
of the chairman, Mrs. Gitchell of Bing- 
hamton, assisted by the club, and by 
Miss Portia Willis, who spent the 
week preceding the convention in 
Binghamton. 

Never before had the city seen a 
woman’s parade. The streets were 
thronged, and converts were made all 
along the route. The papers reported 
as many as 800 in line. A small body 
of men marched, among them Mr. 
Topliff, the husband of our Bingham- 
ton club president, and the Hon. 
George E. Green, a former legislator. 

When we reached the church at 8 
o’clock, the galleries were packed and 
the organ was playing the Marsel- 
laise. As each division marched down 
the aisle and its leader deposited her 
banner on the platform, the scene was 
one never to be forgotten. Women 
from many different towns and coun- 
ties had brought their banners, and 
many were unique and remarkably 
beautiful. 

All the evening meetings were 
crowded. Among our speakers none 
was more convincing than Mrs, Se- 
ward A. Simons of Los Angeles, Cal. 
A New York woman by birth, a grad- 
uate of Smith College, she was a most 
successful leader in the last Califor- 
nia campaign. Her statement of the 
results already achieved would con- 
vert any honest doubter. 

It was a privilege to have with us 
both Mr. and Mrs. James Lees Laid- 
law. Mr. Laidlaw spoke on the sec- 
ond evening, and Mrs. Laidlaw gave 
us a few enthusiastic words on the 
last evening. I had the honor of pre- 
senting to the audience at that time 
a number of charming leaders from 
different parts of the State, as well as 
Mrs. Ella H. Crossett, our president 


for eight years; Miss Mary G. Hay. of 
the Woman Suffrage Party; Mrs. C. 
de B. Mills, more than 87 and a half, 
but with a voice that could be heard 
all over the assembly room, the retir- 
ing and the new officers. 

We learned later that a man stand- 
ing by the door complained when he 
heard that Dr. Shaw’s address was to 
be delayed by other speakers, But, 
after the first had said her few words, 
he turned to his companion and re- 
marked, “I did not know those women 
could speak like that.” As one after 
the other was presented, he grew en- 
thusiastic, and applauded more and 
more. “Well, they are wonderful!” 
he said after he had listened to ten or 
more, 

Binghamton has always been a diffi- 
cult city to rouse to suffrage activity. 
Repeatedly our best speakers have 
been there, both during Mrs. Cros- 
sett’s presidency and later. This js 
the first time that a real impression 
has been made on the people. The 
club is but a year old. Already it has 
headquarters and is a power in the 
community. 

On the last day, Mrs. Gitchell re- 
ported a conversation with two 
judges. Both assured her that, while 
at the beginning of the week the men 
whom they knew were either anti- 
suffragists or indifferent, they were 
confident that, if a vote were taken 
now, the men of Binghamton would 
carry the amendment by a big ma- 
jority. 

The convertion adopted yellow as 
the official color of the Association. 

We were unusually favored in hav- 
ing with us from Monday until Friday, 
our international president, Mrs. Car- 
rie Chapman Catt, and for two days 
of the time our national president, Dr. 
Anna H. Shaw. 

May I say a word of grateful appre- 
ciation to every worker who has stood 
so loyally by the Association during 
my three years’ service as its presi- 
dent? These friends, of whom there 
are many all over the State, have 
made my tasks lighter and the bur- 
dens of office a joy. There are two 
ways of treating an official. One is to 
stand off and criticise; the other is 
to comprehend the defects and try to 
supplement them by hearty co-opera- 
tion. I believe no president of any 
association ever had more of the lat- 
ter help than I have received. For 
my successor, so splendidly equipped 
for the high office to which she has 
been elected, I bespeak the same 
loyalty, and even more. With brave 
hearts and high hopes, we of the State 
Association shall thus march on to- 
gether to victory in 1915! 








WOMEN CHANGE 
POLITICS’ AIM 


Earl Barnes Shows Development 
of Viewpoint from Commer- 
cialism to Sociology 








Declaring that the sociology of 
present-day politics is due to women’s 
participation, Prof..Earl Barnes told 
the School Voters’ League in Boston 
that equal suffrage was practically 
here. Politics used to be nine-tenths 
commercial and one-tenth sociologi- 
cal, he said, but it is now one-tenth 
commercial and none-tenths sociologi- 
cal. 





Philadelphia suffragists have start- 
ed off the fall and winter campaign 
with vim! First they had their re- 
cent week of meetings all over the 
city, and now Mrs. George A. Piersol, 
leader of the Woman Suffrage Party 
of Philadelphia, has rented the entire 
store at 1721 Chestnut street as a 
suffrage headquarters, not only for 
Philadelphia, but for any suffragists 
or others who may be visiting in the 
city. Mrs. Piersol has a program 
which will keep the place busy morn- 
ing, noon and night. Speakers, of 
course, will be in demand, but those 
who cannot make speeches will be 
able to distribute literature at the 
literature table or to sell the novel- 





ties it will bear. A bazar table will 
also be conducted and a first-class 
lunch room, The suffrage store 
opened on Oct. 23, and the women 
say it has already demonstrated its 
value not merely as a suffrage head- 
quarters but as a first-class market. 


CAN COUNT UPON 
GOVERNOR HANNA 


North Dakota Executive Says 
He Will Vote for Equal Suf- 
frage Amendment 








Governor Hanna of North Dakota 
declared himself in favor of equal suf- 
frage at the recent annual convention 
of the State W. C. T. U. The Gov- 
ernor’s stand may well be a help in 
the campaign which will end with the 
submission of the suffrage amend- 
ment to the voters next fall. 

“I don’t know any good reason why 
women ought not to vote,” said Gov. 
Hanna. “I have my wife and two 
daughters, both old enough to vote, 
and I’d rather trust them than trust 
those people who have been here only 
a little while. I rather think the 
women want it because they want to 
keep us men a little bit straight—it’s 
for moral reasons. They can count 
on my vote any time.” 





Lectures on every phase of the suf- 
frage movement are to be included in 
the course of a woman suffrage school 
to be started under the auspices of 
the Congressional Union for Woman 
Suffrage in Washington, D. C., on 
Dec. 8. 

The lectures are to be given by a 
distinguished group of men and wom- 
en, headed by Dr. Anna Howard 
Shaw, and including a number of 
members of the Senate and House. 
The school will aim to educate those 
who attend in the history, principles 
and methods of the cause, 
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PRESIDENTIAL SUFFRAGE 


Rhode Island women are asking the Legislature to empower 
them to vote at presidential elections. 

When Illinois a few months ago gave women the right to 
vote for President of the United States, it called nation-wide 
attention to the possibility of securing this important slice 
of suffrage by act of Legislature. Most people had supposed 
that an amendment to the constitution was necessary. Many 
suffragists, even, were unaware that the power to grant Presi- 
dential Suffrage was vested in the State Legislatures by the 
Constitution of the United States. 

The Woman’s Journal has for many years called attention 
to the fact. The late Henry B. Blackwell was unwearied in 
urging the advantages of this method. Rhode Island suffrag- 
ists have long been awake to its possibilities, and have been 
educating their State on the subject. It was a Rhode Island 
lawyer, the Hon. Edwin C. Pierce, who drew up a list of de- 
cisions showing its legality, and his argument has been used 
ever since, in every State where a Presidential Suffrage Bill has 
been under consideration. In substance, it is as follows: 


By the U. S. Constitution, which is the supreme law of the 
land, the presidential electors from each State must be ap- 
pointed “in such manner as the Legislature thereof may di- 
rect.” In the early history of the United States, there were 
several instances in which the State Legislatures themselves 
chose the presidential electors, This method was regularly fol- 
lowed in South Carolina up to and including the year 1860. 

On several occasions State Legislatures have passed regu- 
lations for the presidential election enabling persons to vote 
who, by the State Constitution, would have been debarred from 
voting; and the right of the State Legislatures to do this has 
always been upheld by the courts. Thus the Maine Legislature, 
cn March 24, 1864, passed an act to enable soldiers who were 
absent in the field to vote for presidential electors; and the 
next day it submitted an amendment to the State Constitution 
to enable soldiers absent in the field to vote for State officers. 
The latter required a constitutional amendment; the former did 
not. New Hampshire (see Public Laws of 1864) passed a 
Soldiers’ Voting Act for presidential electors, the legality of 
which was unanimously upheld by the State Supreme Court 
(45 N. H., p. 607), although the act was in conflict with the 
State Constitution. The Supreme Court took the ground that 
the question as to how the presidential electors should be 
chosen “is governed wholly by the Constitution of the United 
States as the paramount law, and the Constitution of this State 
has no concern With the question.” The Vermont Supreme 
Court gave an opinion to the same effect (37 Vermont Ap- 
pendix). 

The National House of Representatives also upheld the 
constitutionality of the Michigan Soldiers’ Voting Act. More 
than twenty years ago the Michigan Legislature departed from 
the custom of having the presidential electors chosen upon 4 
general ticket. It divided the State into electoral districts 
(and was accused of having gerrymandered it), each district to 
choose one elector. In Henry M. Field’s work on Election Law, 
the Michigan case is well stated. The U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives decided that the Michigan Constitution could not 
govern the matter, as the United States Constitution gave the 
State Legislature absolute power over it. There are no de- 
cisions the other way. 

The Rhode Island Legislature has full power to take this 
action. By doing so it would place Rhode Island in the very 
forefront of the New England States. Ten States of the Union 
have given women the ballot already, and year by year the 
number grows. Even the opponents admit that equal suffrage 
is surely coming; it is only a question of time. Rhode Island 
was a leader in granting religious liberty. It would be most 
appropriate that she should lead New England also in granting 
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The world’s record was brokén at the recent Better Babies’ 
contest held at the Interstate Fair in Spokane, Wash.,.at which 
babies from several suffrage States were examined and tested. 
Mrs. W. G. Hall, President of the Spokane Woman's Club, writes 
in the Western Woman's Outlook: 

“We have had some interesting work .going on in the 
Woman’s Club, co-operating since last April with the Inter- 
state Fair in a Better Babies health contest, which was held 
for five days of the fair, and which broke the world’s record. 
“The Woman’s Club backed the local movement, and ap- 
pointed a strong committee to co-operate, upon the request of 
the Interstate Fair Association. We worked all summer with 
Dr. Wm. L, Hall, superintendent of the new Eugenics Depart- 
ment of the Interstate Fair, J. C. Cunningham being the super- 
visor of the department. 

“There were over 1400 babies entered, and 1203 were ex- 
amined and scored in the five days that the contest was con 
ducted. The Woman's Club furnished 100 women to mark the 
scores for the examining physicians. This examination beard 
of physicians was increased from eleven to seventy-five, and 
they were all kept busy relieving each other, as did the club 
score markers. 

“The contest was held in a great, floored, water-proof. tent, 
which housed, besides the ‘Better Babies’ quarters, the Woman’s 
Club Free Day Nursery and the Emergency Hospital. That 
tent was a busy place, and excited more attention and interest 
than any other place on the grounds outside the grandstand 
With the Day Nursery to look after and keep supplied with 
workers for seven days, the Woman’s Club strength and 
efficiency were put to the test, but we stood it all right, and 
had 150 women at work in the tent through the seven days of 
the fair. 

“We judged the one beauty show, held Saturday A. M., in 
the grandstand, while the high scoring babies, 98 per cent. and 
over (and we had dozens of them; this was another contest in 
itself, and as big as some of the contests held through the 
country) were being re-examined to determine the prize win- 
ners. 

“At last the work of examining and score-marking was over. 
Saturday afternoon the accountants set to work to cast up the 
scores, and all of us, mothers, fathers, friends, physicians, 
waited anxiously to hear the result announced at the tent, while 
over in the grandstand a great crowd waited patiently to see 
the babies. 

“We put the winning babies and their mothers into seven 
big touring cars. Dr, Hall, Mr. Cunningham, and myself with 
a prize baby, led the parade; and as those seven great baby- 
loaded cars swung into the ring from the grounds, a great cheer 
went up from that packed grandstand, which certainly voiced 
the approval of Spokane for ‘Better Babies.’ 

“We all simply worked hard for what we believed is a 
vital movement, long needed, and which will in time revolu- 
tionize our ideas of ‘raising’ humans. The fair had a fine dog 
show; a fine cat show; a fine cattle and horse and pig show— 
varieties of these are always obtainable—and a fine ‘Better 
Rabies’ or human stock show. All glory to the Interstate Fair! 

“The big thing is the great interest our ‘Better Babies’ con- 
test aroused; all summer it was the talk, and the people 
seemed to grasp the idea of it. Anyway, we broke the world’s 
record.” 

Opponents of equal suffrage have always predicted that it 
would work harm to the children. One has gone so far as to 
say that if women were given the ballot there would be no 
more babies born. Suffragists, on the other hand, have always 
believed that it would lead to more intelligent interest in the 
health and welfare of children, and a larger public recognition 
of the importance of raising good citizens, Spokane’s experi- 
ence goes to show that the suffragists were right. 

A. S. B. 


—_— 


A BOOK FOR MOTHERS 


Dr. Helen C. Putnam has given us one of the most valuable 
books published for many a day in her little volume entitled 
“School Janitors, Mothers and Health.”* Clearly, sensibly and 
convincingly, it sets forth the many points in which most 
schools could be improved, in their construction, housekeeping, 
and habits, in order to bring the children up to the highest 
state of health, and to keep from harming their bodies while 
training their minds. If every, woman’s club would study this 
book and act upon its suggestions, it would result in saving 
literally thousands of little lives, 

Dr. Putnam explains how women, even without the. ballot, 
can bring about important reforms in the schools by intelligent 
and concerted effort. She also emphasizes the fact that they 
need the ballot in order to make their work as effective as it 
should be; and she urges the vital need of having janitors 
trained for their business and taught the principles of sanita- 
tion. Dr. Putnam says: 

“There are few things more illogical—it would be a huge 
joke if it were not so terribly tragic—than for a government 
of fathers to collect all sorts and conditions of children away 
from their mothers, in public buildings cared for by ordinary 
working men (rarely by women) without training in housekeep- 
ing or health methods. No good housewives have the -dirty, 
dusty floors and bad smells with which governmeat shuts up 
children and teackers. We are justified in expecting 
good housekeeping for schools in at least the ten States where 
women are now citizens. If mothers and housekeepers, whose 
‘points of view governments have suffered so long without,’ 
bring into public service for children the trained skill of home- 
makers, than which we have no greater need just now, the 
value of ballots in their hands is proved.” Again, she says: 
“Mothers’ clubs, better than an individual with no backing, can 
study the cleanliness of a school and ‘make the best’ of bad 
floors and bad walls by intelligent effort. Except in the equal 
suffrage States, mothers have rather helplessly to take things 
as they find them and make the best of them, as they have 
long had to do in poorly-constructed and finished houses—not a 
bad training of the wits for bettering school conditions. 
Mothers have a large measure of responsibility for the bad 
conditions in so many schools, even when they have not the 
power to discharge their responsibiity effectively. But all are 
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responsibility for children wherever children may be in the com. 
munity—home or school, street or work place, place of enter. 
tainment or of recreation.” 

Dr, Putnam calls attention to the fact that all the countries 
where the death rate of young children is especially low are 
countries where women vote. She says: “This, interpreted, 
means that where women are clear thinking enough to do their 
part, and men fair minded enough to share the world’s work on 
equally advantageous terms, child life is safer and humanity 
better.” 


MAKES WOMEN STUDY 





A suffrage study-room for women in the Chicago Public 
Library has been announced by the librarian, because of the 
great demand for literature bearing upon political economy and 
government since the women of Illinois were granted the bal- 
lot. 

One of the good results of equal suffrage is that it always 
stimulates women’s interest in serious ‘reading. A leading 
Denver book-seller said that he sold more works on political 
economy within eight months after the ballot was granted to 
women than he had sold in fifteen years before. And it was not 
only the women who read up, but the men. The women began 
to seek information by the Scriptural process of asking their 
jhusbands at home. Ellis Meredith, head of the Denver Election 
Commission, says every wife likes to believe that her husband 
knows everything, and every husband likes to have his wife 
think so. The wemen “made the air blue with interrogation 
points,” and the men had to brush up their knowledge in order 
to answer their wives’ questions. 

Marion Murdock lately called attention to the great in- 
crease in demand for books on political economy that has fol- 
lowed woman suffrage in California. The librarian in Topeka 
has noticed it since the women of Kansas were enfranchised. 
The experience is the same everywhere. 

Attorney General Mullen of Wyoming says: 

“When I first settled in Wyoming, I was greatly prejudieed 
against womn suffrage. I have observed its practical results, 
and have changed my mind. It stimulates interest and study, 
on the part of women, in public affairs. Questions of public in- 
terest are discussed in the home; more papers and magazines 
are read, and the interests ef the State and the home are pro- 
moted. As the mother, sister or teacher of young boys, the in- 
fluence of woman over the minds of the youth of the land, in 
the creation of wholesome ideals of citizenship, is very great 
Fhe more she knows about the obligations of citizenship, the 
more she is able to teach the boys.” 

Jane Addams is reported in a Chicago paper as saying that 
even a sewing class of eleven-year-old girls at Hull House is 
now asking for a course of instruction in Parliamentary law. 

A. S. B. 


_DO WE SUPPORT VIOLENCE? 





American suffragists are practically unanimous in the belief 
that peaceful methods only should be used in this country. 
Mrs. Pankhurst thinks so, too, and has congratulated us on 
our having no need here to resort to violence. The large major 
ity of American suffragists, moreover, including the editor of 
The Woman Journal, believe that the lengths to which some of 
the militants in England have gene are both wrong in prin- 
ciple and a mistake in tactics. Ought American women helding 
this opinion to countenance Mrs. Pankhurst’s meetings? This 
is a question, as we have already said, which every woman 
must decide for herself, according to her own conscience and 
judgment. Which ever way she decides, it should not be a 
cause of anger or reproach on the part of her friends, if they 
believe in liberty of conscience. 

The Boston Post and some other papers cannot see this. 
They maintain that we ought to boycott Mrs. Pankhurst’s meet- 
ings, and that anyone who buys a ticket is helping to support 
violence. This is applying to Mrs. Pankhurst’s case a wholly 
different standard from the one commonly accepted in regard 
to foreign advocates of freedom who visit America. For many 
years the agitation for Home Rule in Ireland was accompanied 
by violence much more serious than any that has been used by 
Mrs. Pankhurst’s followers, since it extended not only to prop- 
erty but to life. During those years Irish leaders were wel- 
comed by huge meetings in America, and many prominent per- 
sons took part in the welcome who did not by any means ap- 
prove of all the extremes of the Irish campaign, but who did 
warmly sympathize with the general cause of Home Rule. Julia 
Ward Howe, Jane Addams and a number of the most -peace- 
loving ministers in the United States, all of them strongly Op- 
posed to political assassination, have joined in getting up big 
meetings for Russian revolutionists who had encouraged the 
killing of tyrannical officials. The same has been true with 
foreign visitors from many other oppressed countries. During 
the recent Balkan war, meetings were held in America in be- 
half of the Greeks, Servians and Bulgarians, and money was 
given by Americans who sympathized with the general object 
of the cause, but who certainly did not approve all the excesses 
of the campaign. After all that Americans have already done 
for the last fifty years in getting up big demonstrations to wel- 
come advocates of violence from across the sea, to demand that 
all suffragists must boycott Mrs. Pankhurst is straining out 4 
gnat after swallowing a whole caravan of camels. 

The great bulk of the activities carried on by Mrs. Pank- 
hurst’s society are legal and peaceful. Because they are peace 
ful the press says nothing about them. But anyone reading the 
society’s annual report, or Israel Zangwill’s brilliant article in 
the November Metropolitan, will get some idea of the vast 
campaign of legitimate propaganda work by meetings and lit- 
erature which the Woman’s Social and Political Union is doing 
all the time, and for which most of its money is spent. 

We are-told that the money paid for a ticket to Mrs. Pank- 
hurst’s meetings will be used to pay for arson. On the contrary, 
the chahces are a hundred to one that it will be spent for 
something quite harmless. Those who do not want to attend 
her meetings are not obliged to do so, but those who do wish 
to hear her should rot be charged with giving their sanction to 
lawlessness and viclence. There is no basis for any such pre 
posterous accusation. A. 8. B. 
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NOT IMMORAL AT ALL 


The senior surgeon of the New Engiand Hospital for Women 
and Children, Dr. Mary A. Smith, has read Christabel Pank- 
hurst’s articles in The Suffragette, and says that they are very 
able and not at all exaggerated. They give a plain statement 
cf the dangers to which profligacy exposes the health of inno- 
cent wives and children. Some of the strongest passages are 
quotations from the published works of the late Dr. Prince 
Morrow, President of the American Society for Sanitary and 
Moral Prophylaxis. It has been well said, in regard to the 
social evil, that “men sow the wind, and women and children 
reap the whirlwind.” 

With all respect for the good work that Anthony Comstock 
has done, it may be said that this is not the first time that he 
has allowed his zeal to outrun his discretion. Some years ago 
he wanted to suppress an issue of the organ of the National 
Purity- Association, because of an article in it which he con- 
sidered objectionable. 

The law against the circulation of indecent literature was 
never meant to apply to the serious discussion of a serious pub- 
lic evil. A frank presentation of the hygienic dangers of vice 
is about the last thing likely to promote vice or to make it 
attractive. A. S. B. 


- WOMEN AND LIQUOR 


Under the title, “Where Women Drink More Liquor Than 
Men,” the Pennsylvania Association Opposed to Woman Suf- 
frage is circalating a leaflet about Colorado. It does not con- 
tain the slightest evidence tending to show that women drink 
more than men, but this falsehood is plainly implied in its 
title. 

When this canard was first started, early in the present 
year, The Woman’s Journal sent to the Denver Chief of Police, 
Mr. Felix. O’Neil, for the official figures showing the arrests 
of men and women for drinking to excess. In Denver, during 
the year 1912, there were 326 arrests of women for drunken- 
ness, and 1820 arrests of men. 


IF THEY WERE WOMEN! 


At the general elections in Italy last week excitement ran 
high and there were serious disorders. The press dispatches 
say: “One person was killed and many were wounded. Numer- 
ous arrests were made im various quarters.” If it had been an 
election in Colorado, and if women had done the shooting, the 
opponents of equal suffrage would have pointed to it as con- 
clusive proof that women were too excitable to vote. 


MRS. CATT ON PATRIOTISM 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt addressed the New York City 
Federation of Women’s Clubs recently on “The Higher Patriot- 
ism.” She expressed her belief that the best patriotism which 
women could show was to make every effort to get the vote 
and thus insure good legislation. She said, in part: 

“Patriotism is universal in the human race, The degree only 
differs between a savage and a civilized people. The most’ 


tragic example of patriotism I have ever seen is the ‘wailing | 
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THE SUFFRAGE FESTIVAL 





on Nov. 6 and 7, at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston. 


until midnight Friday, Nov. 7. 


in the suffrage colors. 
by Miss Jennie Woodbridge. 


in Massachusetts that has a suffrage organization. 
Thursday’s Program, Nov. 6 


(Josephine Preston Peabody), Governor Foss and others. 


Ward, the bridge authority, ard Mrs, Wm. Page will preside. 


Friday, Nov. 7 
Afternoon 


Evening 


bridge. 
Box Lunches. 
Box lunches will be sold at noon each day, and for those 
who buy them, tables will be reserved on the ball-room balcony. 
Ices and cake sold in the evening. 
Afternoon tea, 3 to 6 P. M,. each day. 
Special Features o the Bazar 
For Children 
1. An exhibit of Children’s Pets, including live guinea pigs, 
kittens, puppies, rabbits, canaries and gold-fish. 
2. A marvelous Toy House of ten rooms, furnished through- 
out with miniature articles, duplicating all the necessaries of 
a well-conducted domestic establishment—rugs, pictures, hang- 
ings, library, drawing room, bed-rooms, baths, kitchen, etc. 
3. A “garden grab,” including a huge sand pile, in which 
children may dig for surprise packages. 
4. Two immense Christmas trees laden with surprise 
packages. 
5. Toyland, with toys from all over the world. 
The Suffrage Market 
Attendants will wear costumes of Roman peasants, and the 
booth will be decorated with dozens of big Roman peasant um- 
brellas. These umbrellas, of pink, green and yellow, with wide 
borders, were imported for the Festival. 
The Market will offer for sale articles made or produced 
by suffragists all over the State. There will be apples from 
suffrage orchards, grapes from suffrage arbors, home-grown 
vegetables of all kinds, and growing plants raised by suffragists 
who have gone in for horticulture. There will be candies and 
glacé fruits, cakes, pies, cookies, jams, pickles, preserves, rolls 
and bread, all home-made, to demonstrate the domestic abilities 
of women who wish to vote. 
The Boston Equal Suffrage Association will feature a dis- 
play .of millinery, in which pattern hats, veils, hat-pins and 





veil-pins will be offered for sale. They will also display fancy | 


The Bay State Suffrage Festival and Bazar will be held 


It will be held in the ball-room of the hotel, which will be 
beautifully decorated with flowers, plants, draperies and flags|©*ty on a shopping tour. To economize time, they separated, 


Speeches by Ex-Senator Beveridge, Mrs. Lionel Marks 
Auction Bridge party at 3 P. M. in the card rooms. H, H. 
Cabaret Show at 8 P. M., under management of Mrs. Fred 


Milliken. Performance by amateur talent well known in society. 


Music by well known singers, and later, a Symphony Tea. 


DANGER TO GIRLS 


Women and girls need to be constantly on their guard 
against agents of the white slave traffic. A new device has 





Festival opens at 11 o’clock Thursday, Nov. 6, and continues|»€en tried in two recent instances, reported in the Union 


Signal. 
A mother and daughter went trom Jersey City to New York 


each to do some errands down town, agreeing to meet in an 


Music will be furnished by an orchestra of 50 pieces, led|hour and a half in Macy’s parlor. The daughter finished her 


errands first, and, having time to spare, stood looking into the 


There will be booths with contributions from every town window of a store near by. As the crowd gathered around her, 


she felt a sharp pin prick in her arm, but paid no attention to 
it except to rub the spot. She then went to Macy’s, as agreed, 
to wait for her mother, but as soon as she had taken her seat, 
she fell to the floor in a swoon. The matron was called, and 
the doctor of the establishment summoned. He said, “Oh, it’s 
ouly a case of drunk. We will take her to a window, and the 
air will help to revive her.” 

At this juncture a well-dressed man came hurrying up as 
though looking for some one, and, seeing the unconscious girl, 
said to the matron: “This is my wife; she has these drinking 
spells occasionally. I have a carriage at the door, and will take 
her home.” 4 
Just then the mother, whe had been searching for her 


about to take the young lady away, she sprang forward, saying, 
“This is my daughter. What are you doing?” In the excite- 
ment of the moment the man fled, and could not be found. 

The other instafice is of a young woman living in Newark, 
N. J., who went to New York City recently, and, after attend- 
ing to her business, stepped into a moving picture place in the 
shopping center. After a few moments the girl felt a sharp 
pin prick in the side of her neck. She looked around and saw 
& man and woman of ordinary appearance sitting behind her, 
hut they seemed intent upon the pictures being exhibited. She 
felt dizzy, so made her way out of the place, and, seeing a 
policeman near by, asked him to take care of her. She was 
taken to the station house by the officer, and the sergeant in 
charge, as soon as she was brought before him, recognized the 
symptoms and said, “It is another of those knock-out cases.” 

In both instances these girls had been punctured with a 
hypodermic needle containing some strong opiate. But for the 
mother’s arrival in the one case and the ‘policeman’s help in 
the other, both girls would have been among the many cases 
of young women who mysteriously disappear, and are forced 
into slavery in houses of prostitution. 

In the opinion of most women, the punishment provided 
by law for such crimes is too light. The usual sentence, a few 
years in prison, is not enough. It ought to be imprisonment 
fou life. A. 8S. B. 


GOOD WORK IN BAY STATE 


At the Quarterly Meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A., held in Boston last week, Mrs. Florence 
Gorham and Miss Marie Ames gave a glowing account of Mrs. 
Catt’s recent School for Suffrage Workers, which they attended. 
The treasurer, Miss Katherine Briggs, reported more than 
$1,900, raised since the last board meeting. The Organization 
Committee reported new organizations formed in Westfield, 


plaee’ in Jerusalem, where the people wail and pray over the, work, neckwear, blouses, and articles of domestic utility, all; Granby, Enfield, Brimfield, Huntington, Sunderland, Williams. 


fall of Jerusalem. Chinese patrietism is shown in the defence 
of ancestral tablets; Indian patriotism in the worship of old 
national gods. Even now Greek women are sending out to 
the women of the world, asking for protests against the looting 
of their homes. 

“There are many ways of showing patriotism, but the real 
patriotism is in ideas, science, and legislation. The real enemy 
of a people is found within its own borders. Opium, not Rus- 
sia, is the enemy of China; germs, not England, are the enemies 
of India. Our own enemies are with us in the same way, and I 
put at the head of the list that infamous thing which we call 
child labor. 

“I put this even ahead 6f white slavery, for the latter stops 
where it begins, and laboring children: grow up stunted in mind 
and body and bring children of their own kind into the world. 
There are two million of these children now laboring in the 
United States. And the country lets it go on, and then keeps 
on paying to support insane hospitals, courts, police, jails, and 
all the other institutions for the victims. We can talk, write to 
newspapers, distribute literature, and other things, but there is 
only one way to settle the thing—it must be settled by law. 
The higher patriotism is served by one process and one only— 
not by guns and dreadnoughts, but by the vote! I love my coun- 
try and my flag, but I shall love them more and better when the 
fathers of my country allow me to serve it. 


“Women have had a big part in patriotism—they maintain | artist, and contributed by Mrs. R. D. Evans, will be flown from 


a country while the men defend it. There could be no heroes 
without the heroines, no wars without the maintenance of the 
country in the meantime. The farms of South Africa in one 
year raised enough produce, because of the women, to support 
the country in war for three years. 

“We can and must plead, educate, and agitate, but we would 
be three times more powerful if we could put our beliefs into 


the ballot-box. Fifty thousand women are lost in one year by |* 


the white slave trade. Every one must know it. Put a wom- 


an’s standard of morals behind a city government and see what Wambaugh. 


will happen! 


“Defend our nation from its enemies while there {8 yet) Christmas trees, garden grab, live puppies, kittens, rabbits, 
time. The highest, simplest, purest patriotism of New York guinea pigs—Mrs. D. B. Ruggles and Mrs. R. Gorham Fuller. 


women will be shown by securing the vote for women in the 





Empire State. We can talk all the year, but on the one day in cles and articles for travelers—Mrs. Robertson .James, Mrs. 
the year when it counts, we are silent. Is this liberty? I call warren Sherburne and Miss Ida E. Hall. 


it tyranny! Let us ask the men, thousands of whom have come 


made by members of the Boston Association. 

The suffragists of Cambridge have contributed card cata- 
logue cook-books with tested recipes signed by the contributors. 
They will also display autograph copies of books contributed by 
many authors. . 

Lamp Shades 

An exquisite display of lamp shades will be made by Mrs. 

Oakes Ames and a party of young ladies. 
Working Woman’s Table 

This will display brushes and brooms for every known 
housekeeping purpose; and also aprons, dust-caps, dust cloths, 
work-gloves, tea towels and the like. 

College Equal Suffrage League 

This League will have a booth for the sale of embroidery 
bags, opera glass bags and party bags. All these will be in 
siiks and other materials in the colors of the various women’s 
colleges in the State. 

Foreign Articles : 

A booth for foreign articles will specialize on Japanese and 
Hawaiian oddities, brought to Boston by suffragists who have 
been traveling abroad during the past six months. 

All the women in attendance at the booths will wear recep- 
tion gowns in the afternoon and full evening dress at night. 

A suffrage flag, designed by Walter Gilman Page, the 


the Copley-Plaza flagstaff during the two days of the Festival. 

The full list of tables at the Festival will be as follows: 

The Boston Equal Suffrage Association: Hats—Mrs. Rich- 
ard Washburn Child. 

Brookline: General table and candy, second-hand nevels, in- 
fants’ and children’s articles and baskets—Mrs. Gustaf Lund- 
berg. 

Cambridge: Hawaiian fans, books written by Cambridge 
suffragists, and card catalogs of cooking receipts—Miss Sarah 


Jamaica Plain, Dover and Needham: Toys, doll’s house, 


burg, Haydenville, Southwick and Melrose. It was announced 
that Mrs. Henry Pinkham, formerly of Colorado, had been en- 
gaged to work for the association, in addition to Mrs. Marion 
Booth Kelley and Miss Marie Ames. An arrangement was pro- 
posed and accepted whereby the dollar members, now a numer- 





ous body, can be represented by delegates in the State Con- 
vention. 

The program arranged for the coming State Convention of 
the Illinois E. S. A. shows how earnestly the newly enfranchised 
women are preparing to use their added powers for the service 


of the community. 


Mrs, Catherine Waugh McCulloch, of Evanston, Ill., who 


drew the suffrage bill that passed the Legislature, has been 
flooded with requests to lecture upon it, and to explain just 
what rights it conveys to women, etc. She has now emboilied 


the information in a neat booklet, which will be found exceed- 
ingly useful. 





Great is the victory that is gained without bloodshed.— 
Spanish Proverb. 








The College Equal Suffrage League and Junior Equal Suf- 
frage League: Bag table and suffrage literature—Miss M. Piper 
and Miss Marjorie Young. 

Winthrop: Japanese tea booth—Mrs. Emma FE. 
and Miss Mary Frances Bolles. 

Books and Autograph Copies—Miss Helen M. Winslow. 
Bundle Counter—Mrs. Franklin W. Hobbs. 

At the doll stall in charge of Mrs. Frank H. Merrill and 
Miss Frances Elder of Winchester, dolls will be sold dressed in 
the costume of the countries having full suffrage, and there will 
also be dolls representing States in the Union that have suf- 
frage. 

The Festival is arranged by the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the Masschusetts Woman Suffrage Association: Mrs. 
Benjamin F. Pitman, Chairman; Mrs. Ellen F. Adams, Mrs. 
Oakes Ames, Miss Caroline M. Amory, Treasurer, 13 Marlboro 


Burgess 





Concord, Lexington, and Waltham: Special Hawaiian arti- 


Springfield & Western Massachusetts: Fancy articles— 


from other countries and know nothing of this one, for the mrs. H. M. Bowden. 


right te serve our own country. I ask you women of New York 
to serve patriotism by an appeal for the vote.” 





To pass the Presidential Suffrage Bill would place meets 
Island second to Illinois from the federal suffrage standpoint, 


and would “break into New England.” 
Hardinge. 








Let every Massachusetts suffragist attend the great Bay 
State Suffrage Festival and Bazaar to be held in the Cople 
Plaza Hotel\on November 6 and 7. Ceme and bring all your 


friends. Admission free. 


ces Elder. 

Newton: Bags, baskets and pillews—Mrs. Sumner Robin- ©C- Osgood, Mrs. Walter Gilman Page, 
| Louis Agassiz Shaw, Miss Julia Shewell, Miss Louie R. Stan- 

Roxbury and Stoughton: Aprons—Mrs. Louis Prang and wood, Mrs. George H. Stearns, Mrs. William B, Wheelwright. 


Mrs. Frances Farrell. .| . x 
Lamp shades and cushions—Mrs. Oakes Amelia M. Baldwin 


son. 


Miss Katherine Fay. 


Milton: Cake—Mrs. Frederick L. Milliken. 
Winchester: Dolls—Mrs. Frank H. Merrill and Miss Fran- 


~ Nerth Easton: 


Ames j 
il . , - . 
Flowers—Miss Charlotte Jones, Miss Fanny Osgood and B. Wheelwright, 
Jr., Mrs. Louis Agassiz Shaw. 
i 


street, Boston; Mrs. Herbert H. White, Secretary; Miss Kath- 
erine R. Briggs, Mrs. Richard Washburn Child, Mrs. Thomas P. 
Curtis, Miss Mabel W. Daniels, Mrs. Wirt Dexter, Mrs. Frederic 
C. Dumaine, Mrs. William F. Eastman, Mrs. John C. Edwards, 
Miss Frances Elder, Mrs. Joseph Story Fay, Miss Katherine Fay, 
Mrs. G. R. Fearing, Jr., Mrs. Lyman W. Gale, Miss Margaret 
Hatfield, Miss Charlotte Jones, Mrs. Franc's Peabody Magvun, 


| Mrs. Frederick L. Milliken, Mrs. Stanley McCormick, Miss Fanny 


Mrs. D. B. Ruggles, Mrs. 


Decorations in charge of Mr. George Bosworth and Miss 


Dance Committee: Mrs. Frederic Dumaine, Mrs. William 
Mrs. Stanley MeCormick, Mrs. G. R. Fearing, 
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“their uniforms from Cedar Grove Hos 
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Successful New; Jersey Para 


fers — 


de Ends With Big Snffrage 


Meeting at Theatre 





A valiant band of men and women 
turned out for the New Jersey parade 
in Newark on Oct. 25, in spite of 
rainy weather, which led many to 
think the parade would be postponed. 

First came the yellow banners of 
the New Jersey State Suffrage Asso- 
‘iation, with Mrs. E. F. Feickert, the 
president, heading that section. Miss 





Eda Falken, of Bayonne, dressed in| from 


cloak draped 
herald for 


white, with a yellow 
over her shoulders, was 
the Woman Suffrage Party 
Mrs. Everett Colby, chairman of the 


section. | C. 
J. Reynolds 


charge of the great mass meeting 
which followed the parade at Proc- 
tor’s Theatre. The parade disbanded 
in front of the theatre, and the 
crowds poured in. Dr. Anna Shaw, 
Everett Colby and James Riley, can- 
didates for Governor on the Progres- 
sive and Socialist tickets; Miles Poin- 
dexter, Progressive U. 8S. Senator 
Washington, and William KK. 
Borah, Republican U. S. Senator from 
Idaho, were the speakers. Mrs. Mina 
Van Winkle presided, and Mrs. M. 
made the appeal for 


legislative committee of the four suf-} funds. 


frage organizations of the State, 


marched with the yellows. 


by arrived breathless from a luncheon pledges of $2081.40. 


for Governor and Mrs. 


Aside from the collection contribu- 


Mrs. Col-| tions of $302.25 were announced, and 


These pledges 


E STIRS NEWARK 


LAINS ACTION. 
AGAINST JUDGE 
Mrs. Sherman Booth Tells Story 


of Why She Worked Against 
Puterbaugh 








Fuller details have come in of the 
campaign conducted by some of the 
Illinois women against Judge Puter- 
baugh, candidate for the Illinois Su- 
preme Court, which resulted in his 
defeat. Mrs. Sherman M, Booth 
writes that the account in last week’s 
Woman's Journal was not wholly cor- 
rect, and requests us to reprint the 
following passage from a letter writ- 
ten by her, which appeared in the 
Chicago Inter-Ocean of Oct. 26: 

“Only after repeated warnings had 
been sent me that this election might 
put the woman suffrage act in jeop- 
ardy was I aroused to investigate the 
candidates and their affiliations. The 


Johnson of|ran from $50 a month, pledged by the investigation was made by me with- 


California, at which she was hostess,| Westfield branch, and a lump sum of out regard to party labels, from the 
but which she had to leave before the} $500, pledged by the Newark branch, 


end to join the parade. 
Compton led the Equal Franchise So 
Mrs. Abram Van Winkle head 
Political 


ciety. 
ed the Women's 


Mrs. Harry|to a pledge of ten cents a month by 
a self-supporting girl of Newark. 


standpoint of a suffragist alone. 
“IT found that Judge Puterbaugh’s 
personal life was above reproach, but 


Many Newark girls earning smallly ajgo found that those great and sin- 
Union of] wages pledged 25 cents a month, and ister influences that were the deadly 


New Jersey, and Mrs, Henry Butter-| one of them, who works in a factory | enemies of woman suffrage were his 


worth came over from New York to|for $8 a week, pledged a dollar a|active supporters. 


marshal it. I 

Miss Mary Stewart Cutting was the 
herald of the Women’s Political Union 
of New 
daughter of 


Jersey. 
Mary 


the author, is a 


Stewart Cutting.| f 
member of the 
Orange branch. 
she made a charming 
gown and shoes, and a 
Napoleon hat, with ajt 
white mili-|! 


was | | 


wore white 
white felt 
purple cockade. A 
lined with 


long 
tary cape, purple, 
clasped at 
caught back to show the purple lin 
ing. She carried a long, slim golden 


fragists 


nonth until the vote was won in 


Jersey. 


With the exception of the Pank- 


which Jersey suf- 
attempted to sell 


irst meeting at 
ever 


times as many could have been 801d | ¢ommittee. 


o those who clamored for them, The 
ocal branches of the Union and the 


eagues of the New Jersey Woman 


her throat, and the sides| Suffrage Association poured into the questions that they 
boxes and hung the banners and pen- | 
nants which they had carried in the}y, 


I found that Col. 
Frederick Smith was his campaign 
manager; that Edwin Hull, known in 
Peoria as the head of the distilling 


Miss Cutting, the} hurst meeting in 1911, this was the combine; Robert Clark, one of the 


largest individual distillers in the 
world; and Senator John Dailey, the 


Tall, fair and lovely,| boxes, All the boxes were taken two spokesman of the distillery trust in 
herald. She|weeks before the meeting, and three |; 


he Illinois Senate, were his campaign 
I found that the liquor in- 
terests throughout the State were so 
well satisfied as to Judge Puter- 
baugh’s attitude on suffrage and other 
refrained from 
jutting up any candidate of their own 
oppose Judge Puterbaugh in the 


trumpet, with which she heralded the; parade over the railings, so that the primaries, and he won the nomination 


coming of the suffrage host behind| whole theatre was gay with the 
her purple, white and green of the 
A pretty feature was the band of} Women's Political Union, and the 


twenty-one nurses, who came over in 


pital to march. All carried purple, 
green and white pennants, and Miss 
Nellie Glenn their head 
with a white silk flag bearing the red 


walked at 


cross. 
Mrs. D. W. R. Macdonald was chair- 
man of the parade committee and 


marshal of the parade. 
One Sombre Figure Marched 


Much 
sombre figure 


curiosity was aroused by a 
Miss Viola Agnew in 


mourning robes——carrying the legend: 


OUR BILL. 
Born April 10, 1913. 
Killed August 4, 1913. 
It was an expression of sorrow for 
measure, which passed 
Legislature by 


their suffrage 
both Houses of the 
huge majorities, and then was mys 
teriously pigeon-holed, and was never 
advertised till the time had gone by. 

In the first New Jersey suffrage pa 
rade, one year ago, the Women's Po 
litical Union of New Jersey Was rep- 
alone, 
other 


resented by one organization 
that of Newark. Its 
branch, that of Pompton Lakes, was 
so new and small that it was not rep- 


parade, a 


only 


resented, In the second 


long line of uniform 


down the 


week ago, a 
white banners stretching 
line, each stenciled in purple with the 
name of a New Jersey town, showed 
the growth of the organization—or 


would have shown it, but that part of 


the banners had been kept under 
cover because of the storm. The ban- 
ners were to have read Pompton 


Lakes, Orange, Morristown, Westfield, 
Rahway, Short Hills, Nutley, North- 
ern Valley, West Essex, Hackensack, 


Freehold, Maplewood, Bogota, Hack- 
ettstown, telvidere, Hammonton, 
Etontown, Flemmington, Pleasant- 


ville, Butler, Hightstown and Passaic. 
In only one of these towns was there 
any existing organization 
when the Women’s Political Union or- 
three of 


suffrage 


ganized there, and all but 
these branches have been organized 
This shows how the 
growing by 
leaps and bounds in New Jersey. 
Ever since the bill passed last win- 
fact, grown so much 
faster than the workers and money 
to support it, that those who are 
earrying it on are almost over- 
whelmed with the flood of activities 
pouring in upon them. 

The Women’s Political Union had 


since last April. 


suffrage movement is 


ter it has, in 


solden yellow of the Woman Suffrage 
Association. New Jersey newspaper 
women occupied one box, with a ban- 
ner of their own which they had car- 
‘ied in the parade. Miss Ida Dean, a 
Newark teacher, took another, and 
illed it with friends indifferent or op- 
sosed to the cause. Others were occu- 
pied by the Equal Franchise Society 
~ New Jersey, the Newark Equal 
suffrage League, the Montclair Equa! 
Suffrage League, and the Women’s 
Political Unions of Short Hills, New- 
irk, Nutley, Begota, Rahway, Orange, 
Maplewood, Leonia and Morristown. 
Anna Shaw got through from Lynch- 
burg, Va., where she spoke the night 
vefore, in time to lead a delegation 
from the National. They carried the 
imposing suffrage map and the na- 
icnal banner. Mrs. Harriet Stanton 
jlatch, Mrs. John Winters Brannan, 
ind other prominent members of the 
New York Women's Political Union 
ilso came over to march with their 
New Jersey sisters. All was enthusi- 
ism, confidence and hope, for the en- 
lorsement of the referendum by 
‘very political party in New Jersey 
makes the passage of the measure at 
Trenton sure this winter. 





MARYLAND WOMEN 
MAY HOLD OFFICE 


Judge Henderson Decides That 
Name of Mrs. Koontz May Go 
on Ballot 
Judge Robert R. Henderson in the 

Allegheny County circuit court held 

in a recent decision that, although 

women in Maryland have not the 
right to vote, there is no law pro- 
hibiting them from holding office. 
The issue came up in a mandamus 
petition seeking to compel the board 
of elections supervisors to place the 

name of Mrs. Grace Koontz of Mid- 

land on the official ballot for the No- 

vember election. Mrs. Koontz is a 

candidate for county treasurer, 
Judge 


name on the ballot. 











Henderson ruled that the} League does. 
duties of the supervisors are minis-|Suffrage Association failed to take 
terial and not judicial, and his order|any stand in the matter, and specifi- 
reverses their refusal, and places the|cally approved of our activity in this 


by default. I found that it was the 
general understanding throughout the 
district that Judge Puterbaugh was 
personally opposed to woman sguf- 
frage, 

“T found that his judicial record of 
the Appellate Court showed .more 
than 200 personal injury cases in 
which he had written or concurred in 
the opinions reversing in favor of cor- 
porations verdicts where juries had 
found for the injured persons. To me 
it seemed evident that Judge Puter 
baugh’'s bias, however honest, favored 
the corporations. Realizing fully that 
this judge was to be elected from the 
Fifth District alone, and appreciating 
also that he would sit in the court of 
last resort to judge matters affecting 
every woman in the State, I consid- 
ered it a duty to the women of the 
State and of that district to inform 
them of what I had learned. It was 
essentially, from my viewpoint, a 
woman's question, and I was com- 
pelled to enter the campaign. 

“I found that Mr. Shay’s reputation 
as a lawyer in the surrounding coun- 
ties was excellent; that he had a good 
practice, and his character and _ in- 
tegrity were beyond question; that 
his supporters and affiliations were 
highly respectable and without taint. 
“Mrs. Medill McCormick and I laid 
the details of the investigation before 
the board of the Illinois Equal Suf- 
frage Association at a special meet- 
ing called for that purpose, at our re- 
quest, Thursday, Oct. 9. We urged 
that if the Suffrage Association was 
created to procure woman suffrage, it 
was equally the duty of the associa- 
ticn. to defend it, once procured. A 
majority of those present decided that 
the association, being a non-partisan 
organization, should take no part in 
the campaign, but every member pres- 
ent urged that Mrs. McCormick and 
1, as individuals, were entirely free to 
enter the campaign as Progressives 
and that there would be no criticism 
whatever by the board of our actions. 
We further urged that as a non-parti- 
san organization the Suffrage Associa- 
tion could have indorsed one candi- 
date, just as the Legislative Voters’ 
It was only because the 


campaign, that we were forced to 
work with the Progressive organiza- 


About forty ushers have been ac-|tion, instead of with the suffrage or- 
cepted for the Tremont Temple meet-| ganization, for the one candidate that 
ing in Boston, at which Mrs, Pank-|was not biased against the woman 
hurst will speak. They will be under|suffrage cause.” 
the direction of Mrs. R. D. Hasbrouck. 








In fairness to the thousands of 

woman suffragists in New Jersey, 
whose constitutional amendment res- 
olution was recently lost through the 
failure of the State officials to adver- 
tise it for three months previous to 
election, Mrs. Lillian F. . Feickert, 
president of the New Jersey W. 8S. A., 
has sent the following statement to 
the press: 
Gov. Fielder having stated to one 
of the prominent suffrage workers a 
few days ago that he was opposed to 
the suffrage referendum plank in the 
Democratic platform, and had voted 
against it, and hearing rumors that 
he ig stating that if elected he will do 
his best to defeat the suffrage resolu- 
tion to be introduced in the next Leg- 
islature, the suffragists wrote to him 
on Oct. 15, as follows: 





Oct. 15, 1913. 
The Hon, James F. Fielder, 
139 Gifford avenue, 

Jersey City, N. J. 
My dear Mr. Fielder: 
Acting on the advice of Judge Col- 
lins, of Jersey City, and other prom- 
inent lawyers of the State, the suffra- 
gists were on the point of asking 
the grand jury to indict the gentle- 
men of the present Democratic ad- 
ministration to whose neglect the fail- 
ure to properly advertise the woman 
suffrage amendment bill was due, 
when all three of the big political 
parties put either a suffrage plank or 
a suffrage referendum plank in their 
New Jersey platforms, This action 
naturally led us to believe that the 
suffrage referendum bill to be intro- 
duced at the next session of the Leg- 
islature would have the support of all 
parties, and that its success would be 
assured. We have, therefore, taken 
no steps in regard to indictment. 
We now hear, however, that the 
anti-suffragists are boasting that you 
promised one of their prominent 
workers some time ago that if elected, 
you would see to it that the suffrage 
referendum bill would never even 
“get out of committee,” and that you 
are also quoted as saying that you do 
not feel bound by the plank in your 
party platform, which reads: 
“We believe that the voters of the 
State should have the right to decide 
whether suffrage should be extended 
to women, and, therefore, favor a sub- 
mission of this question to popular 
vote.” 
The rumors that you do not stand 
upon this plank in your party plat- 
form, and are still actively opposed to 
haying this important question re- 
ferred to the voters for decision, are 
very disquieting, and we should very 
much like to be assured that. your po- 
sition toward us is not the unfriendly 
one which the “antis” confidently as- 
sert you occupy. 
You, of course, remember that the 
bill which was not advertised as it 
should have been was found in your 











san election of judges, so long as the 
statutes of Illinois compel a judge to 
run on a party ticket there is nothing 
left for any person but to choose one 
of the party candidates; but not once 
during the campaign did Mrs. McCor- 
mick or I make any appeal on the 
ground of partisanshfp. Nor did we 
at any time enter into personalities, 
or in any manner vilify any candl- 
date. We confined our arguments to 
records and affiliations. With no or- 
ganization or newspaper means, the 
only campaign women could make 
was a speaking one, whereas both our 
opponents relied almost entirely upon 
newspaper support and organizations. 
Neither did we declare that Mr. Shay 
was ‘pledged’ to uphold the suffrage 
act. On the contrary, Mr. Shay stat- 
ed to me, personally, that he had no 
opinion on the constitutionality of the 
act, as he had never looked into it.” 





Both in Nebraska and North Dakota 
the work for equal suffrage was para- 
mount at the State W. C. T. U. con- 
vention. 


Miss Kate Gordon of New Orleans, 
and Mrs. W. EB. Spell of Waco, were 
the principal speakers at a meeting 
of Texas Equal Suffrage Association 





“Although I believe in the non-parti- at the State Fair in Dallas. 





New Jersey Candidate in Honor Bound to Support Suffrage 





office, with a lot of so-called dead 
bills, and your executive clerk, Mr. 
Farrell, told us that it had been there 
ever since it was passed last spring. 
It seems fair to assume that the in- 
sertion of a referendum plank in the 
Democratic platform meant that you, 
in common with all fair-minded peo- 
ple, regretted that the bill for which 
we worked so hard should have been 
lost in such a way, even though this 
might only have been due to careless- 
ness and poor management at the 
State House, and that you were deter- 
mined to give us fair play this year. 
Kindly reply as promptly as possi- 
ble, and oblige 
Lillian F. Feickert, 
President. 





The Governor has now replied, to 

the following effect: 
State of New Jersey, 
xecutive Department, 
Oct. 20, 1913, 
My dear Madam: 

In reply to your letter of the 15th 
inst., I beg to say that I have been, 
and still am, opposed to woman suf- 
frage, but I have no desire or inten- 
tion to impose my opinion upon oth- 
ers. I am not sufficiently interested 
in the subject to attempt to influence 
any who may desire to vote in favor 
of the resolution (not bill), and I can- 
not be responsible for what may be 
said of my attitude to the contrary. 
Very truly yours, 

James F. Fielder. 


Mrs. E. F. Feickert. 





The suffragists, naturally, do not 
feel reassured by this letter. With- 
out questioning the Governor’s right 
to hold any private opinion he 
chooses on the woman suffrage ques- 
tion, they feel that if he is elected he 
should be willing not only to not “in- 
fluence anyone who may desire to 
vote in favor of the resolution,” but 
that, as Democratic leader, he will 
be in honor bound to use all his in- 
fluence to have the resolution passed 
which refers the question of woman 
suffrage to the voters. 

An evidently “inspired” editorial in 
the Hudson County Observer of Oct. 
20, says, in part: 

“Acting Governor James F, Fielder 
is publicly pledging that, if elected, 
he will be the real leader of the par- 
ty, and the representative of the peo- 
ple. ‘If you repose your trust in 
me,’ he said in his Bridgeton speech, 
‘and give me the support of a Legis- 
lature in sympathy with my ideas, 
svery pledge which the Democratic 
platform contains will be carried out.’ 
That is talk as plain as that given 
Xy Wilson.” ™ 

Unless Gov. Fielder, if elected, 
supports the woman suffrage referen- 
lum resolution, he will emphatically 
not be fulfilling this promise to see 
that “every pledge which the Demo- 
cratic platform contains will be car- 
ried out.” 


TEACHERS WILL 
HEAR DR. SHAW 
National President to Give First 


’ Suffrage Address to State Ed- 
ucational Meeting 








Dr. Anna H. Shaw is to address the 
Nebraska State Teachers’ Conven- 
tion at Omaha on Nov. 7. The 
Omaha World-Herald says: 

“In all the 48 years of its history, 
the association has never listened to 
a suffrage speech. The placing of 
Dr. Shaw on the program marks the 
capitulation of the executive commit- 
tee to an energetic campaign that 
has waged over more than two 
years,” 

Dr. Shaw's subject will be “A Ra- 
tional Interpretation of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constl- 
tution of the United States, as Ap- 
plied to United States Citizens.” 

The Omaha Commercial Club, 
which has never before been ad- 
dressed by a woman, has also invited 
Dr. Shaw to speak before it. 





Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch 
has been made dean of the Chicago 
College of Law. 
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The Case for the Feminists 


“The 
Militant Women 
---and Women” 


the sanest, strongest 
study of the feminist 
movement yet pub- 


This article is but 
one of the many 
splendid features--- 
fiction, art, essays, 


November Century 


Now on sale at all newsdealers 
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EPISCOPAL BODY 
NOT YET READY 


Representation of Women Not 
Allowed to Come Up to Church 
Convention 








A clerical delegate from Western 
New York, Rev. Dr. James W. Ash- 
ton, offered at the General Conven- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church a resolution reading, in part: 

“Whereas, the women of this 
Church and other Christian bodies 
and of no. religious’ affiliations 
throughout the land are exhibiting to 
a degree and in a manner unprece- 
dented the heroic self-sacrificing de- 
voting to the sex to the elevation of 
the race, and whereas they represent 
both bodies politic and bodies eccle- 
siastic on the side of their most sensi- 
tive and most sacred functions of 
home and family, of education and 
moral influence; be it 

“Resolved, That this General Con- 
vention put itself on record as desir- 
ing to foster, to encourage, and, as 
far as possible, to inaugurate reason- 
able and legitimate means and agen- 
cies whereby the social and religious 
welfare of the women of this land 
may be promoted.” 

Dr. Ashton attempted to make a 
speech in support of his resolution, 
but the delegates refused to listen. 

As already noted in our columns, 
the Rev. Dr. John P. Peters, rector of 
St. Michael’s Chureh, where the wom- 
en were holding their meetings, sent 
a memorial to the deputies, asking 
them to appoint one or More women 
on the joint social service commis- 
sion. 

“Strangely enough,” says the New 
York Press, “that petition, which was 
in the name of the Church Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Laber, 
was not presented for the considera- 
tion of the delegates, and, indeed, no 
one in the lower chamber could be 
found who knew what had happened 





On her way back to California from 
Budapest Mrs. Alice Park will give a 
week to campaign work for suffrage 
in Nevada. 


MRS. JESSIE L. LEONARD 
Former president of Winthrop Equal Suf- 
frage League announces her association 
with the 


NATURALINECORSET CO. 
505 Lawrence Bidg., 149 Tremont St., Boston 
The Naturaline Corset is front lace, 
and has most healthful yet fashionable 
lines; designed, managed and sold by suf- 
fragists. Write for Catalogue L. 








WANTED—Experlenced§ ad. _ solicitors 
for a jubilee edition. Established 1888. 
Cash Com. Give references. Benedictine 
l’ress, Mt. Angel, Ore. 





[BAKER'S 
COCOA 


Is Good Cocoa 


Of fine qual- 
ity, made 
from careful- 
ly selected 
high-grade 
cocoa beans, 
skilfully 
blended, pre- 
pared by a 
perfect me- 
chanical pro- 

= cess, without 
the use of chemicals or dyes. It con- 
tains no added potash, possesses a de- 
licious natural flavor, and is of great 


food value. 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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To Woman's Journal Readers 
We beg to announce that we are prin 

ers of many well known publications, among 
them ‘‘ 7he Woman's Journal.’ If you haw: 
booklet. a magazine or a book send j* along 
Open day and nigh 

KX. L, Gaimes Compare 
tas Pears St., Boston, Masi 


CALHOUN STROUT PSYCHIC 
THE STORY OF A MODERN JOSEPH. 

Eleven chapters, 70 pages: Sent post- 
paid for 15 cents. Address the author, 
Josephine BP. Holland, Box 62, Onset, Mass. 





SUFFRAGE PENHOLDERS. 

Our Yellow Enamel, Metal End Penhold- 
er inseribed—VOTES FOR WOMEN—in 
Large type—30c per dozen—$3.25 per gross 
—DELIVERED. 

Special prices on larger quantities or 
contract orders. Samples FREE. 
Burton 8S. Osborne, Camden, New York. 





Woman's Law Class 


—OF- 


New, York University 


Lectureship endowed by the Woman's 
Legal F.ducation Society. A course of 
15 lectures on law; meeting Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays 11.30 A M. 
or 8 P. M. at the University Building, 
Washington Square. Lectures begin 
November 12th. Course credited  to- 
wards B. 8. degree. Limited number 
of scholarships. 


G. C. SPRAGUE, Registrar, 
New York University 
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dates and send in $5 per week 


Boston, Mass. 





PRIZE TRIP 


TO NATIONAL SUFFRAGE CONVENTION 
IN WASHINGTON IN DECEMBER 

The Woman’s Journal will pay the fare of a round trip 

to Washington to attend the National Suffrage Convention to 

every person who will send in 200 new yearly subscriptions 

at $1.00 between August 1 and November 15. 
sion will be paid on subscriptions in this contest. 

The same offer is made to any person who will sell 100 

Woman’s Journals at 5 cents each per weck between the same 


For further particulars address The Woman's Journal, - 


NOTE.—In getting subscriptions or selling paper one ma 
. y enlist as much 
volunteer help as one likes. That is, several may assist in winning one trip 


No commis- 


from the sales. 








JUST OUT 


“Woman Suffrage and the Liquor 
Interests” 


A collection of evidence and exhibits 
giving definite proof of the organized op- 
position of the liquor trade. 

Price per copy, $9.03; per doz. 80.25; 
per 100, $2.00. Postpaid, per copy, $0.04; 
per doz., $0.35; per 100, express. 

Send two-cent stamp for list of novel 
tles for booths at County and State Fair: 
NATIONAL AMERICAN WOMAN SUF- 

FRAGE ASSOCIATION 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








AGENTS WANTED 


from every State in the 
Union. 





Liberal Commission. 
Write for particulars. 


Address 
THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
Boston, Mass. 
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MISS M. F. FISK - 
The Red Glove Shop 


44 West Street 


It would be a great pleasure to me te 
have more of the women's trade who are 
readers of the Journal, My Gloves for the 
same quality are as low in price ($1.10, 
$150, $1.75, $2.00) as others in this, or any 
city, and I have been a constant advertiser 
jf a small one; furthermore, I am inter 
ested in the work of women. 














WASHINGTON 8Q., NEW YORK CITY 











SUFFRACISTS 


Should be FINANCIALLY INDEPEN- 
DENT. There's a Way. We have De 
vised it. You can start with a capital of 
$15 and GET RICH. Free Information, 


POST GRADUATE INSTITUTE, Zanesville, Ohio 


SUFFRAGE HOLIDAY CARDS 
A greeting of distinction, individuality 
and = significance. Highly endorsed by 
World-Leaders and The Woman's Journal. 
“BEATITUDES OF A SUFFRAGIST.” 
Desk Card with Envelope, Suffrage Col- 
ors, 5 cents. 

Post Cards, Holly Design, Suffrage Col- 
ors, 2 for 5 cents. 

25 per cent. discount om consignments of 
100 or more. 





Address 
MABEL POWERS, 
East Aurora, N. Y. 











8 CHOOL JANITORS, MOTHERS 489 HEALTH 
By DR. HELEN C. PUTNAM 


‘‘No good housewives have the dirty, dusty floors and bad smells wit 
g ov ernment shuts up children and teachers.” 


“A practical contribution to School Hygiene warmly commended."’ 


American Academy of Medicine Press, Easton, Pa. 


h which 


—Journ EXPERIMENTAL PEDAGOGY 


$1. Postpaid. 





anyway. 








WM. A. PISALSKY, Dept. B - 


= Warning to Ladics 


DON’T BURN YOUR HAIR WITH HEAT 
Scorched hair, burned off with irons that are too 
hot, is a disfigurement. Hot trons ruin the bair 
They frizzle it up and destroy the life- 
giving fluids that fill the tiny tube of the hair 
You can curl it so that it will stay curled for 
several days in spite of heat, moisture and per 
spiration by using 


GOLDEN ROD HAIR 
CURLING FLUID 


| 
A delightful preparation that makes your hair | 
curly or wavy as desired and keeps it that way | 
for from 3 to 5 days. \3 
Absolutely harmless, will not injure the finest J 
hair. Adds to the strength, vitality and beauty 
of the hair. Fine for switches, braids, puffs and 
transformations which it makes look soft, fluffy and natural. The longer it is 
used the better the hair will look. Send 10¢ for sample treatment, enough for 
several applications, or send 50c for large supply. 


win Warren Guyol 


yellow. 


vice in California. 


liquor interests to equal suffrage. 
Price, postpaid, lc each. 


bulletin boards. 
Price, postpaid, 10 cts. 


lows: 
lovers. 
Price, postpaid, 5c each. 


Good for propaganda. 
Price, postpaid, 2c each. 


2 cts. each. Per 100, $1.50. 


reprinted from The Woman’s Journal 


100, $2.17. 


send as an “entering wedge.” 
Blackwell 


Price. nostpaid, 2 cts. each Per 11") 


Order 





NEW LITERATURE 
A 1914 CALENDAR FOR SUFFRAGISTS—-By Ed- 


“No Longer Blind,” the frontispiece, shows Justice removing the 
bandage from her eyes. The calendar is attractively done in blue and 
Each month has a poem by Mr. Guyol, as well as an appropri- 
ate sentiment from a well-known suffragist 


TEAM WORK OF CALIFORNIA WOMEN 
VOTERS—By Alice Park 


A convincing 6-page pamphlet of facts taken from the campaign against 


Price, lc each, postage extra; per 100, 75c, postpaid. 


LIQUOR VERSUS SUFFRAGE 


Popular Colored Flyer for wholesale distribution, 
Woman's Journal” and “Collier's Weekly.” Shows organized opposition of 


Per 100, 30 cts. Per 1,000, $2.00, express extra 


SUFFRAGE POSTER—Size 12 x 19 inches 
Illustration reprinted from Woman's Journal of May 3. 
mation and statistics not found elsewhere. 
frage headquarters, suffrage booths, bazaars, fairs, window displays, and 
Invaluable for debaters. 

Special] rates for large quantities. 


ANYMAN—A One-Act Play 


A modern morality play by Mary Katharine Reely. Ten parts aa foi 
Two suffragists, three anti-suffragists, three village boys, two 


50c per dozen. 


AN ADDRESS BY JOSEPHINE PEABODY MARKS 


Just a few left 
20¢c per dozen 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE MAP- Size 6 x 634 inches 


Up-to-date and convincing. Just the thing to turn the scale in campaigns 
Postpaid per 100, $1.61. 


A TRUE STORY—By Carrie Chapman Catt 


This is the story of the little Chinese girl who was made a slave. It Ie 


Price, postpaid, 3 cts. each, or 2 for 5 cts. 


THE LAND OF COUN TERPANE—A Postcard 


Reprinted from The Woman’s Journal of February 8 


Price, postpaid, 1 cent each. Per 100,75 cents. 


SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE—By Alice Stone 


The demand for literature on suffrage and temperance hae been over 
whelming, and this four-page pamphlet will fill a real need 
the thing to use in debates and speeches. 


Price, 25c¢ each. 


Reprinted from “The 


Valuable infor 
Especially suitable for suf 


$1.50 per hundred 


$1.50 per hundred 


in response to hundreds of requeste 
Per 100. $2.00 Postpaid pe 


Just the thing t& 


Postpaid, 85 cents. 


It {!# just 


$i.) Postpaid. per 100 gine 











Money back if dissatisfied. 
417 18th Ave., Newark, N. J. 











5 and 10 dollars. 


room. Very durable. Five dollars. 
of all duties—on receipt of price. 


Cc. A. 
LUCENA ° bad ad 





to it.” 





LUCBON HATS—Very best graie of the famous Panamas 


ROMBLON MATS—Woven from native grasses and fibres, beautiful 
solors and designs; large enough to two-thirds cover floor of ordinary 


PHILIPPINE POSTCARDS—Views and scenes from all parts of is- 
lands. Very handsome. Two cents each. 


SHORT @ COMPANY 


lade— 
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Sent by registered mail—free 
al TAYOBAS, P. I. 


| CoteoRnAMeNaOHO MNO OHO) IS LOIS LOD LEBEL OP 
IMPORTANT NOTICE 


The Woman's Journal! is pleased to arinounce that club- 
bing arrangements have been made with “Life and Labor.” 
the magazine of The National Women’s Trade 


gue. 


irom Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Assn., scston ie’ S! 





DDELODS ELLOS SEO 


Union 


Many of our readers realize the intimate connection be 
tween woman’s demand for the vote and her insistent claim 


for better industrial conditions 


The Woman's Journal gives the suffrage news from all 


w 


over the world and Life and Labor gives recent and authen- 


gether will prove invaluable to 


Reg. Subscription 
The Woman’s Journal. . .$1.00 
Life and Labor.......... 1.00 


Foreign or Canadian 50 cents extra 
The clubbing rate is good only on new subscriptions. It 


does not apply to renewals. 


tic information on woman’s industrial problems. The two 
papers, therefore, supplement each other admirably and to ; 
suffragists everywhere 
Together 
$1.50 
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TORONTO PLANS 
. FOR REFERENDUM 


Board Votes Unanimously for 
Submission of Question of 
Married Women’s Franchise 








After hearing a deputation from the 
Toronto suffrage organizations, the 
Board of Control of that city unani- 
mously recommended to the Council 
that a referendum be taken on Jan. 
1 as to whether or not married wom- 
eu, having the same property qualifi- 
cation required of men, should be 
granted the municipal franchise which 
has long been possessed by single 
women and widows. 

Dr. Margaret Gordon headed the 
visitors. The opinion of Toronto, if 
favorable, would be a potent influence 
upon the Provincial and Federal Gov- 
If the majority 
favored giving 
municipal fran- 


ernments, she said. 
of the local 
married women the 
chise, heading the movement! 
for equal rights would be} 
greatly strengthened. Married women 
in British Columbia already have the 


voters 


those 
suffrage 


municipal vote. 

Representing the National Suffrage 
Association, Mrs. McDonald 
Denison said it was a matter of pride 
to her while in Europe that she could 
tell audiences that every civic official 
in Toronto is a woman swffragist. The 
announcement never failed to arouse 


Flora 


enthusiasm and applause. 


“We do not want a premium on 
widowhood and spinsterhood,” said 
Mrs. Denison. 

Mrs. J. W. Bengough and Mrs. 
Prenter also spoke for the prepo- 
sition. 


This discrimination against married 
women is something with which we 
are not troubled in the United States. 
The American man, even if not a 
suffragist, would say that if any wom- 
eu were to have votes, his wife should 
have one, or he would know the rea- 
son why. 


JANE ADDAMS ON 
MILITANT METHOD 


Hull House Leader an Admirer 
of Mrs. Pankhurst but Thinks 
Policy a Mistake 





Jane Addams, in an interview In the 
Chicago Inter-Ocean, has lately given 
her views on militancy. At the out- 
set she expresses hesitancy in criti- 
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WHITE RIBBONS WAVE SUPPORT|TEACHERS 





World’s W. C. T. U. Gives 
Mrs. Catt Tells S 


Big Suffrage Symposium— 
tory of Conversion 





Strong support of equal, suffrage 
was one of the features of the ninth 
triennial convention of the World's 
Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union in the Academy of Music in 
Brooklyn. The Union has a member- 
ship of nearly 1,000,000 women, and is 
organized in fifty different countries. 
Thirty-five of these were represented 
at the convention, and a big suffrage 
symposium at the close showed their 
realization of the need of the vote. 
Both Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt and 
Dr. Anna H. Shaw spoke before the 
delegates, and at the symposium a 
long line of women voters marched on 
the stage and spoke for the State or 
country they represented. Then they 
sang, repeating the words over and 
over again: “We Have Woman Suf- 
frage,” to the tune of Dixie. Follow- 
ing that the whole convention to the 
tune sang: “We're Out for 
Woman Suffrage.” Mrs. Deborah 
Knox Livingston was in charge of the 
symposium. 


same 


Pass Resolutions 
The convention passed a reselution 
urging the enfranchisement of women, 
favoring arbitration in 
and condemning the 
white slave trafic and State regula- 
tion of vice. 


and others, 


place of war, 


“We are all strong suffragists,” said 
Randolph Clarkson, honorary 
corresponding secretary of the Na- 
tional British W. C. T. U. “A suffrage 


Mrs. 


resolution is brought up at each of 
our annual conventions in England 
and always is indorsed. When our 


convention met in London in May the 
suffrage resolution was passed unani- 
mously. We are suffragists, but we 
are not militants, and we can only de- 
plore the actions of the militants.” 
No One Opposes in New Zealand 
“Does anyone oppose woman suf- 
frage in New Zealand?” asked Mrs. 
Anderson Hughes Drew, who is called 
New Zealand's Temperance. Queen. 
“No one wanting a place in Parlia- 
ment would dare do such a thing. No 
one would think of being such a luna- 
tic. Every one in New Zealand be- 
lieves in the franchise for women.” 
Lady Holder, widow of Sir Freder- 
ick William Holder, first Speaker of 
the Federal Parliament of Australia, 
who was a delegate to the convention, 





cising Mrs. Pankhurst because of ad- 
miration for her indomitable courage | 
and capacity for martyrdom, and be-| 
cause of the difficulty in understand- 
ing the situation in England, which 
is unlike that here or in any other 
country. Miss Addams continues: 

“The ballot represents the substitu- 
tion of public opinion for force. 

“Women want the wote because it 
means equal consideration for their 
opinions, irrespective of the fact that 
they are physically weaker. 

“When women go back to the use of 
force, they break the very principle 
they are endeavoring to establish. 

“When men and women use’ force 
against each other, there can be but 
Men with their brute 
foree will win. 

“Militancy is therefore a great mis- 
both and politi- 


one result: 


take, fundamentally 


cally.’ 


CITY WELCOMES 


MRS. PANKHURST) 


Head of Cleveland Men’s League 
Says Detention Proved Very 
Good Advertisement 


Mrs. Pankhurst received a_ great 


said that there were still some oppo- 
nents to suffrage in her country. 

“They are usually the people whose 
standards do not come up to our prin- 
she said. 





ciples,” 


to drink they thought it was milk, we 


tendent of the Sunday School and fre- 
quently had temperance afternoons. 
He obliged his wife to resign from 
the union after that, 
The editor of the paper disavowed 
any responsibility for my work, and 
the women never had a celumn again. 


strons-minded for my own good, and 


Mrs. Catt Tells Story 

Mrs, Carrie Chapman Catt was re- 
ceived with applause, and told the 
women that it was their organization 
which had brought her into suffrage. 

“Your pledge was the first one I 
ever made,” she said, “and I have 
never broken it. Your badge was the 
first one that I ever wore. It was in 
a little town in Iowa. The local paper 
had allowed the temperance women a 
column in its pages. They had some 
trouble to find anything to say, and 
I undertook to do the work. 

“Our town was a prohibition town, 
but there were five saloons in it, and 
I knew it. An investigation was un- 
dertaken, and different men testified 
to going into these places and asking 
for something to drink and being 
given milk. My column had been 
largely made up of extracts from The 
Union Signal, but here was something 
real to write about, and I did it. I 
said that if those men were such 
idiots that when they received beer 


women knew by the smell as we 
passed the doors of the places that 
it was beer. 

“The president of our union was the 
wife of a grocer who was superin- 


and she did. 


My father said I was always tod 


my mother felt that her chicken had 
turned out a duckling. 

“I was a young girl of 22 then, but 
I made up my mind if that was the 
way things went in temperance work 
the thing I wanted was a vote, and I 
have been hunting it ever since.” 

Women Mayors in England 

Telling what the English women 
were doing, Mrs. Ormiston Chant 
said: 

“We have a woman at Whitehall, 
alongside a man Government official, 


LEARN 
THBY NEED VOTE 


New Orleans Women Instructors 
Converted in Shoals to Suffrage 
by Unjust Action 








New Orleans teachers are becoming 
converted to womans suffrage in 
shoals, because of the adoption of 
certain new rules which they de- 
scribe as a sudden and violent effort 
to raise the “efficiency” of the teach- 
ers without increasing salaries. 

“These men superintendents do not 
pass any examinations and are put to 
no tests,” said one of the teachers; 
“yet they grade us on our work, and 
our salaries are lowered according to 
their recommendations. Is there any 
fairness in that?” 

The salaries fixed by the new rules 
for the women of highest efficiency 
and longest experience are just the 
same as the salaries assigned to the 
male teachers of lowest efficiency. 
Male teachers from the very begin- 
ning receive as much as women 
teachers of class B after five years’ 
teaching in the high school, and 
more than 40 per cent, in excess of 
women teachers of their own class. 
Naturally, this is making a lively 
stir. The educational authorities of 
New Orleans are playing directly 
into the hands of the suffragists. 





President Slocum of Colorado Col- 
lege says, “Equal suffrage has 
brought a great infusion of conscience 
into politics.” 


In spite of unfavorable weather 
conditions and the fact that no work 
had been done among the women, 
1,009 women voters turned out at the 
recent bond election in Elgin, Ill. By 
a vote of 2,709 to 1,422 an issue of 
$162,000 in bonds for the installation 
of a municipal power plant and light- 


KENTUCKY WOMEN 
- HAVE NEW VOTE 


Court of Appeals Finds them En- 
titled to Ballot for Country Su- 
perintendents 





The Kentucky Court of Appeals has 
upheld the Anderson Circuit Court, 
which granted an injunction to com- 
pel County Clerk J. H. Crook to have 
ballots printed for women voters, in 
an epinion by Chief Justice Hobson, 
in the case of Crook against Wallace 
M. Bartlett and others. 

The opinion holds that the office of 
County Superintendent of Common 
Schools is not a constitutional office, 
and the constitution does not pre- 
scribe the qualifications of persons 
who may hold that office, or the quali- 
ications of persons who may vote for 
candidates for that office. 

Continuing, the opinion says: “It 
is an office created by the Legislature 
of the State, and it is a matter of 
common knowledge that, since the 
adoption of the present constitution, 
women in many counties of the State 
have been elected to that offlee, and 
no question of their eligibility has 
ever been raised.” 





Ten young society women, the 
wealth of whose families is said to 
aggregate $20,000,000, gave a “silent 
sermon” in favor of equal suffrage the 
other day at Pittsburgh, Pa. In the 
window of a department store, they 
slowly turned rolls covered with post- 
ers telling reasons why women should 
vote. 





The Columbus (O.) Federation of 
Woman's Clubs is urging upon the 
State the importance of having a per- 
manent child welfare building on the 
State fair grounds, where, as one of 
the women expressed it, “The human 
species will receive as much atten- 





ing system was authorized. 


tion as the swine.” 











and she draws £1,000 for looking i 
the chidren’s work in the labor bu- 
reaus. And we would never have be- | 


lieved it, but we have women who 
wear the golden chain, are called, 
‘Your Worship,’ and sit on _ the! 


Mayor's bench.” 

The Countess of Carlisle was soll 
elected president by the convention | 
and Mrs. Lillian M. N. Stevens of} 
Maine, vice-president. | 








MISS FOLEY AFTER 
GREENWOOD SCALP 


Bay State Suffragists Campaign 
against Foe of Every Humani- 
tarian Measure 





Led by Miss Margaret Foley, a 
perty of Massachusetts suffragists are 
conducting a warm automobile cam- 
paign against the re-election of Levi 
H. Greenwood, who has been for two 
years president of the Massachusetts 


Senate. It will be without doubt one 
of the most active campaigns ever 


waged against any political candidate 
in New England. 

During his terms in the Legislature 
i Mr. Greenwood not only took particu- 
lar pains to work against the equal 
suffrage amendment but also opposed 
measure that was in the inter- 
ests of humanity. As president of the 
Senate he had opportunity to cast the 
deciding vote in cases of a tie, and he 


every 





according 
Mueller, 


Cleveland, O., 
Curt B. 
Cleveland 


greeting in 
to the papers. Mr. 
president of the 
League for Woman Suffrage, writes: 


Men's} 


could be counted upon to defeat hu- 
|manitarian causes. 

The campaign will be in the towns 
of Gardner, Leominster, Fitchburg, 





“If the detention of Mrs. Pankhurst 
could have been officially prearranged 
with knowing calculation of its adver- 
tising success, the hopes of benefit to 
the cause could not have been more 
completely realized.” 

Mr. Mueiler says it has led to un- 
limited discussion, and that .this is 
bound to profit the right side: 

“To study the arguments for equal 
suffrage is to understand the justice 
involved. To understand the justice 
is to become first passively, then 
actively, in favor of its complete ex- 
tengion to women,” 


Athol, Ashburton, Winchendon, Roy- 
jalston and the surrounding country. 

| Miss Foley was accompanied by 
;Mrs. Mary Mahan, Mrs. Amelia Hol- 
Miss Alameda Bagley. 
to Fitchburg, 


i lingsworth, 
| They went by train 

| where they were joined by Miss Julia 
Smith and Mrs. Dr. C. H. Gay. 

| During the campaign Miss Foley 
| will be the only member of the party 
|to remain on the ground all the time. 
j The other members of the party will 
ibe replaced by other members of the 
;Massachusetts Woman's Suffrage As- 


ILLINOIS SOCIETY | 
TO TEACH VOTE 


Christian Endeavor Will Help 
Suffrage by Plan of Education 
for Women Voters 








LAST LAUGHS 





Progressing in Spite of Themselves 





“A stenographer,” said a conserva- 
tive, sadly, “seems to be the only 





The Christian Endeavor Unions 
have swung their large membership 
into the suffrage movement, says the 
Chicago Tribune. Yesterday A. G. 
Fegert, president of the Chicago 
union, and Walter R. Mee, president 
of the State union, approved a plan 
of instruction for their women voters 
in the unions. 

A six weeks’ series of lectures on 
the election laws of Illinois will be 
given simultaneously in three parts 
of the city. In this way the members 
of four or five divisions of Endeav- 
orers may attend the lectures in their 
part of the city in a body. Each of 
the three lecturers will reach possi- 
bly 4,500 members—one-half of the 
number women—in three parts of the 
city at one time. 

This arrangement, it was said, 
would eliminate the confusion which 
would accompany a gathering of the 
entire membership of 15,000 at a sin- 
gle meeting. 





Lester F. Ward, perhaps the most 
distinguished sociologist in America, 
was a lifelong advocate ef woman 
suffrage. He declared emphatically 
that it would be beneficial not only 
to women, but to the whole com- 
munity. 





Redlands, a prosperous and rapidly 
growing city of Southern California, 
recently voted dry overwhelmingly. 





| sociation. 


woman to whom a man can dictate 
nowadays.” 


Considerate little girl: ‘Please, Mr. 
; Keeper, will it hurt the elephant if I 
give him a currant out of my bun?” 


i 


Jimmy Junior: “Our university has 
just received a beautiful collection of 
fossils.” Freddy Fresh: “For the 


museum or the faculty ?”—Puck. 





“Conscience,” said Uncle Bben, “is 
only a still, small voice, an’ half de 
time when it tries to speak up it finds 
; dat de line is busy.’—Washington 
Star. 





One day a number of children were 
talking over the difficulty Adam must 
have had in finding names for all the 
animals. The littlest girl did not 
speak for some time, then she said: 
“Except the hog. Ahybody would 
would know what to call that!” 





“Our convict pupils are doing well,” 
the warden said. “Our curriculum 
aims especially at strengthening their 
will power. These poor fellows want 
to do right, but their wills are weak. 
In fact, they are all wishbone and no 
backbone.” 





Post: “Thinks he’s the whole 
thing, does he?” 

Parker: “Well, I'd hardly go as far 
as that, but he certainly considers 


hiniself a quorum.”—The Smart Set. 








“Bradley Beach has two police- 
women,” said the hostess. “Who is 
Bradley Beach?” asked her Englisk 


guest. “Bradley Beach is a New 
Jersey town.” “Oh, I thought he was 
a man! One like Asquith, who has 


to be protected, you know.” The two 
policewomen of Bradley Beach, by the 
way, are both suffragists. 





York 
head- 


The Guidon Club of New 
(anti-suffrage) has opened 
quarters on Thirty-fourth street, near 
those of the Woman Suffrage Party. 
Nothing is more worthy of space in 
our humorous column than Mrs. Wil- 
liam Force Scott’s outline of the 
Guidon’s plan of campaign, as re- 
ported in the New York Tribune. 

“We shall meet yelling with music,” 
she said, “and parading with high 
class entertainments. We mean to 
make this a place where may be 
found the fine and beautiful, the 
things that the suffragists are crowd- 
ing out of life. 

“We shall have exquisite music on 
the harp and stringed instruments. 
We shall have delicate French 
comedies and speakers of lofty ideas. 

“Life is not all politics, you know. 
There are more important things to 
do than to clean streets and collect 
garbage. It does a woman more good 
to hear a nice harp concert than to 
listen to a discussion of white slavery. 
If women weuld pay more attention 
to the fine and noble things of life, 
the evil things would cease to exist.” 
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